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Introduction to the RUSS Essay Collection 
Letter from the Editors 

When we first conceptualized the RUSS essay collection we envisioned that it would be 
one of the primary products of the Restructuring for Urban Student Success (RUSS) 
collaborative. We thought it would contain framework essays written by RUSS partners that 
reflected on the process and work of a three-year grant project. 

The scope of the essay volume quickly expanded to include essays contributed by faculty, 
administration, staff, and graduate students on the participating campuses. Since our colleagues 
played such valuable roles in RUSS events throughout the grant period, inviting them to reflect 
and write on their experiences was consistent with one of the important premises of the RUSS 
grant — continuing to develop communities of teachers and learners on our campuses. 

This essay collection is intended to not only describe the work of RUSS, but also to 
capture and document the curricular restructuring and comprehensive reform efforts taking place 
at the RUSS partner institutions. Through the voices of our colleagues, readers can gain valuable 
insight into what it looks and feels like to design, implement, deliver, maintain, and assess the 
types of learner-centered environments we are trying to create on our campuses. 

The essay collection is organized into four sections. The first section contains essays 
written collaboratively by RUSS partners. These framework essays provide an overview of the 
RUSS project; describe the curricular restructuring efforts of our campuses; reflect on the power 
and perils of collaboration; and offer views on assessment. Sections two through four are the 
campus contributions. Each section begins with a brief introductory message from the campus. 
To help the reader navigate the volume we have created two tables of contents. The first 
organizes the essays by section and campus. The second arranges the essays by theme: 
writing/curriculum, expanding definitions of learning communities, changing faculty, student, 
and professional roles, and assessment. 

The collection is being distributed on the RUSS partner campuses and to the campuses 
sending teams to the RUSS Capstone Conference, May 4-6 at IUPUI (University of Texas at San 
Antonio, Georgia State University, University of Memphis, University of Louisville, Northern 
Kentucky University, Wayne State University, Northeastern University, Ferris State University, 
and University of Minnesota General College). 

We wish to thank all of the faculty, administrators, staff, and graduate students who 
contributed to this project. It has been a pleasure and a privilege working with all of you. These 
essays only begin to reflect the commitment and courage of the individuals who work tirelessly 
each year to make undergraduate reform a reality on our campuses. We are forever in your debt 
and dedicate this essay collection to you. 

The RUSS Essay Collection Editors 
Barbara Jackson, IUPUI 
Jodi Levine, Temple University 
Judy Patton, Portland State University 
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Introduction: Reporting Out In Year Four 
Restructuring for Urban Student Success 

Nancy Hoffman, RUSS Project Convener 
Heather Woodcock Ayres, RUSS Research Assistant 

Although they do not always fit the same Carnegie classification, urban public institutions have 
certain similarities. They pride themselves on highly competitive research, graduate, and 
professional programs, but they also include in their urban mission programs and services 
accessible to first generation college students. They enroll fully funded graduate students 
carrying out cutting-edge research, and entering students who commute to campus, work 40 
hours a week, and carry out family responsibilities. Because of this “mission stretch” and an 
environment often characterized by uncertainty and unplanned change, urban public universities 
can lose sight of their goals for and responsibilities to entering students. 

Restructuring for Urban Student Success (RUSS) is a partnership of three institutions the goal of 
which is voluntary self-study, assessment, and improvement of the education of entering students 
in urban universities. [“Entering student” means first time students and transfers.] Funded in 
1996 by the Pew Charitable Trusts, the RUSS collaborative includes Indiana University Purdue 
University Indianapolis [IUPUI], Portland State University [PSU], and Temple University, all of 
which have five to seven years of experience with different models of learning communities. 
Working together, the RUSS partners developed voluntary self-study and assessment practices 
which make public their challenges and successes in improving undergraduate education. The 
RUSS project answers two large questions: whether the implementation of learning communities 
in urban universities leads to improved student engagement and retention; and, whether the self- 
study/site visit process developed by the partners advances the institutional change process. 

The term “learning community” has many meanings among those improving undergraduate 
education today. The “learning community” models in this project were developed explicitly to 
improve the engagement, retention, and academic achievement of all students, especially those 
with weak secondary preparation. These learning community programs are large-scale, 
involving thousands of students and hundred of faculty, graduate assistants, peer mentors, 
advisors, and — at IUPUI — librarians. And they begin with the assumption that once we admit 
students, we are responsible for helping them make the transition into academia. 

Accordingly, the RUSS project 

• collects data and uses it to highlight the lives, achievements, and goals of urban students; 



Nancy Hoffman is RUSS Project Convener and Senior Lecturer in Education at Brown University and Heather 
Woodcock Ayres is the RUSS Research Assistant and a doctoral student in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 



• uses a self-study/site visit process to engage the university community in discussion of how 

well the institution is doing with entering students and how to improve; 

• serves as a think tank across institutions to provide support, transferable ideas, and new 

approaches useable for those who work every day with entering students; and, 

• examines problems of sustaining planned change in a climate of organizational and fiscal 

uncertainty. 

Other issues RUSS addresses in addition to those mentioned above include: sustaining faculty 
teams; working with K-12; using assessment results to guide change; and sustaining institutional 
support for programs for entering students. Practices from one campus have been adapted for 
others. IUPUI’s very strong peer mentoring program, Temple University’s process for 
evaluating the reading and writing skills of entering students, and Portland State’s team-planned 
interdisciplinary courses among other strong practices have influenced work on the partner 
campuses [and, increasingly among sister institutions]. Faculty, administrators and staff across 
the institutions use each other’s expertise to work on common problems. Finally, the data 
collection and self-study/site visit processes have contributed to each campus’ preparation of 
documents for their regional accreditation self-studies. 

RUSS results and products . The work of the RUSS project is not only to improve outcomes for 
entering students, but also to change urban institutions to attend permanently to student needs. 
The essays included in this volume are written by participants in the three campus projects, and, 
with the more formal documents produced by the project— self-studies and reports on each 
campus by outside "critical friends"— constitute a comprehensive portrait of the results of the 
RUSS project in meeting its goals in its fourth year. There are also project “products” including 
items for common data collection and a common self-study protocol and site-visit process. 

Survey Items . In order to collect comparable data across the partnership, RUSS has 
designed a compendium of items to be incorporated into each institution’s entering student 
survey. The items illuminate the high degree of variation among students entering urban 
universities as well as factors that differentiate students entering urban, public university 
settings from “traditional” students. The items inquire about hours of paid employment, 
preparation for academic work, knowledge of what to expect from college, childcare and 
living arrangements, and the like. 

Self-study/ Site Visit Process . The heart of RUSS is the self-study/site visit process in 
which teams of learning community faculty, staff, administrators and students prepare a study 
according to a RUSS-designed protocol and invite distinguished “critical friends” to campus 
for three day site visits to join teams from the partner campuses. Each campus prepared for its 
site visit by convening campus teams to respond to four questions in regard to their learning 
communities or curricular restructuring efforts: 

1 . What three best practices has our campus identified from which others might learn? 

2. What three notable strategies have led to or sustained change? 

3. What three current or on-going challenges do we face today? 



4. What opportunities exist for us? 



Critical friends included the following: At Temple— Daniel Bernstein, University of 
Nebraska; Carol Schneider, AAC&U; and David Schoem, University of Michigan. At 
IUPU1— Roberta Matthews, LaGuardia Community College, Betsy Barefoot, National 
Resource Center for the First- Year Experience, and Deanna Martin, University of Missouri- 
Kansas City. At Portland State— James P. Honan, Harvard School of Education, Judith 
Stanley, Alvemo College, and Theresa W. Hollander, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs and Director of Articulation, University System of Maryland. 

An unusual feature of the site visit process is that it is both evaluative and action- 
oriented. Thus, the campus visits include seminars for faculty and staff, open meetings about 
difficult issues, and the formulation of recommendations for the future. The reports of the 
critical friends are made public, used to make mid-course corrections and inform planning, 
and to inform those on other campuses interested in entering student programs. 

Fourth Year Conference. As they entered their fourth year of partnership, RUSS 
partners issued a letter of invitation to urban institutions wishing to learn from RUSS and to 
bring their own successful practices to a wider audience. Selected through a competitive 
process, nine institutions were selected to join the RUSS partners at IUPUI on May 4-6, 2000. 
The guests included: University of Texas at San Antonio, Georgia State University, 

University of Memphis, University of Louisville, Northern Kentucky University, Wayne State 
University, Northeastern University, Ferris State University, and University of Minnesota 
General College. 

The new institutions sent teams of three to five persons— including faculty, administrators, 
advisors, librarians, undergraduate peer mentors, and graduate assistants— to the conference. 
Each team included a person with lead responsibility for a major undergraduate reform effort 
on campus. The goals of the conference were: to engage a wider group of peer institutions in 
discussing what RUSS has learned about educating entering students; and, to bring the self- 
study/site visit process as a forum for public accountability to a wider audience. The 
conference consisted of working sessions developed from this collection of essays and 
practitioner workshops given by the new institutions. Invited guests, among them several of 
the “critical friends” from the RUSS self-study/site visit process, assisted in developing a plan 
for the future of the group, including the possibility of seeking further funding. 

How RUSS leaders work together . Each institution has a small group [2-4 persons] who 
function as the RUSS leadership group, and meet five or six times a year on the partner 
campuses and at conferences. They design the assessment activities collaboratively and in 
consultation with a broader group on their campuses. RUSS work is facilitated by a project 
convenor and reviewed by outside experts and evaluators. Project members write and present 
together about learning communities. [See bibliography below.] The work of RUSS intersects 
with the Urban University Portfolio Project, housed at IUPUI and also funded by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts. RUSS participates in other national projects concerned with learning 
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communities and entering students including those of the Washington Center at Evergreen State 
College and National Resource Center for The First Year Experience and Students-In-Transition. 
The RUSS leadership team has remained remarkably stable. Key RUSS leaders include: LIST 
At Temple— Jodi Levine and Daniel Tompkins [years 1-3]; at IUPUI— Scott Evenbeck, Barbara 
Jackson, and Gayle Williams; and, at Portland State- Judy Patton and Charles White [years 1-3]. 

RUSS Publications 



Levine, J., ed. (1998). Learning communities. Metropolitan Universities 9 (1). 

Levine, J. Beyond a definition of learning communities; Tompkins, D & Mader R. 
Creating community among teachers; Faculty development in learning communities; 
Evenbeck, S & Williams, G. Learning communities: An instructional team approach; 
Hoffman, N., Learning communities, high schools and school reform; White, C.R. 
Placing community-building at the center of the curriculum; Borden V. & Rooney, P. 
Evaluating and assessing learning communities. 

Levine, J. ed. (1999) Learning communities: New structures, new partnerships for learning 
(Monograph no. 26) Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina, National Resource 
Center for the First-Year Experience and Students in Transition. Evenbeck, S., Jackson, 
B., McGrew, J. Faculty development in learning communities: The role of reflection and 
refraining; Ketcheson, K. & Levine, J. "Evaluating and assessing learning communities. 

Levine, Jodi and Shapiro, Nancy. (1999). Creating Learning Communities . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Panel Presentations (teams of RUSS presenters) 

“Restructuring for Student Success: Learning Communities in the Urban University,” 86 th 
Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges and Universities, Washington, D.C., 
January 2000. 

"Describing the Urban Student," 39th Annual AIR Forum, The Association for Institutional 
Research, June 1999 

"Using New Forms of Assessment to Drive Learning Communities Planning and Improvement," 
National Conference, The Washington Center for Improving the Quality of Undergraduate 
Education, May 1999 

"Inter-Institutional Peer Review: An Alternative Structure for Promoting Institutional Change," 
National Conference on Higher Education, American Association of Higher Education, March 
1999. 



"Learning About Tomorrow's Leaders: An Entering Student Survey for Urban Universities," 
ACPA '99: Educating Tomorrow's Leaders. Commission IX: Assessment for Student 
Development. 

"The Role of the Freshman Seminar in the Instructional Delivery of Learning Communities," 

1 1th International Conference on the First Year Experience, Dublin, Ireland, July 1998. 

"Learning Communities Online: Linking Learning Communities and Technology," 1997 
Conference on Assessment and Quality, American Association of Higher Education, June 1997. 



Conference Workshops 



19 th Annual National Conference on 18th Annual National Conference on the First-Year 
Experience University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, February 2000. 

“Creating Learning Communities” (Levine) 

2000 National Conference on Higher Education, Washington, DC. 

"Learning Communities: Creating a Union of Students, Teachers and Disciplines” 
(Levine, with Nancy Shapiro, Phyllis Van Slyck, and Will Koolsbergen) 

18th Annual National Conference on the First-Year Experience University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina, February 1999. 

"Designing and Implementing Learning Communities: Basic Principles" 

"Building and Sustaining Learning Communities: An Expanded Conversation" (Levine) 

1999 National Conference on Higher Education, Washington, DC. 

"Taking Structure Seriously: Using Learning Communities to Transform Institutions" 
(Levine, with Roberta Matthews, Phyllis Van Slyck, and William Koolsbergen) 



Creating Community at Urban Universities: 

Learning Communities and Other Curricular Innovations 

Gayle Williams, Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis 
Jodi H. Levine, Temple University 
Judy Patton, Portland State University 

The RUSS partners first became aware of each other through a “mutual friend,” a blind 
date so to speak. A colleague at Pew Charitable Trusts was familiar with the undergraduate 
reform efforts taking place on our respective campuses (Indiana University Purdue University 
Indianapolis, Portland State University, and Temple University), knew we had a few things in 
common and thought that, as a grant group, we would make a nice match. One of the important 
commonalities was that we were each attempting to create continuity in our curriculum and build 
community among students and teachers, as well as improve student performance and 
persistence. 

Temple, one of the first campuses approached by PEW to participate in a possible 
collaborative project, was doing innovative work implementing learning communities at an 
urban, comprehensive research institution. When it came time to invite other campuses to the 
project, logical partners were those considering or implementing either learning communities or 
other like reforms designed to promote the development of stronger connections between 
entering students, between students and their teachers, and between faculty members in their 
various disciplines. 

In this essay, we describe Portland State’s, Temple’s and IUPUI’s approaches to 
curricular restructuring and highlight the important ways our programs are both alike and 

Gayle Williams is Assistant Dean, University College at IUPUI; Jodi Levine is Assistant Vice Provost for 
University Studies at Temple University; and Judy Patton is Program Director, University Studies at Portland State 
University. 
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different. Our individual efforts were guided by common values and characteristics, but our 
models vary in organizational approach. A “one size fits all” definition or model of learning 
communities or curricular reform cannot possibly describe the work on three very different urban 
campuses. While our goals are quite similar, the programs we have established on each of our 
campuses are unique. Each program began as an effort to create supportive learning 
environments or communities for entering students but we have chosen different terminology to 
describe those initiatives and taken different paths to accomplish our goals. 

The specificity of the characteristics and challenges in our work has become central in 
RUSS project conversations on how to improve undergraduate education. This essay is an 
extension of that dialogue. The voices of the three authors are distinct, but it is our hope that our 
readers will find the “similarities in difference” that we have come to value helpful. 

Part I Definitions and Models of Learning Communities 

Nationally, there are many learning communities programs operating under a variety of 
definitions. Many of these programs, and perhaps those considered the most successful or best 
known, adhere to the basic principles of learning communities articulated in the work of 
MacGregor, Smith, Matthews, Gabelnick, Astin and others. However, as the number of learning 
communities programs grow so does the variation amongst the definitions and models. When 
we began the RUSS project, we thought that our learning communities programs would have 
more in common with one another considering the fact that we are all operating at urban 
universities that attract similar student populations. We discovered in the process, however, that 
our students and institutions have different needs, challenges, and cultures and as a result we 
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approach learning communities differently. Our learning communities definitions and models 
vary among our three institutions as much as they do when compared to other national models. 

The primary goal of this essay is to present learning communities in the context of three • 
urban university campuses which are trying to meet the diverse needs of entering student 
populations. In large part, our efforts are informed by the literature on learning communities and 
by what we have learned about the best practices on other campuses in site visits and 
conversations with colleagues. And where possible our programs have attempted to adhere to 
those values of learning communities that we have come to recognize as central to student 
learning, most importantly the concept of creating community. 

Despite the on-going conversation taking place on individual campuses and across the 
higher education landscape, there is no proprietary definition of a learning community. A 
definition frequently discussed is one offered by MacGregor, Smith, Tinto and Levine (1999): 

A variety of approaches that link or cluster classes during a given term, often around an 
interdisciplinary theme, that enroll a common cohort of students. This represents an intentional 
restructuring of students’ time, credit and learning experiences to foster more explicit intellectual 
connections between students, between students and their faculty, and between disciplines. 

Other learning communities advocates prefer a broader description that describes the 

curricular and co-curricular potential of learning communities. Alexander Astin (1985), who 

recommended organizing students into learning communities to help them overcome feelings of 

isolation common on large campuses, offered a definition, which acknowledged that learning 

occurs in a variety of settings: 

Such communities can be organized along curricular lines, common career interests, 
vocational interests, residential living areas, and so on. These can be used to build a 
sense of group identity, cohesiveness, and uniqueness; to encourage continuity and the 
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integration of diverse curricular and co-curricular experiences; and to counteract the 
isolation that many students feel (p. 161). 

Rather than debate the question of what a learning community is this essay will 
contribute to the on-going discussion regarding the common characteristics of successful 
learning communities. Learning communities typically: 

• Organize students and faculty into small groups 

• Encourage curricular integration 

• Help students establish academic and social support networks 

• Provide a setting for students to be socialized with regard to college-level expectations 

• Bring faculty together in more meaningful ways 

• Focus faculty and students on learning outcomes 

• Provide a setting for community-based delivery of academic support programs 

• Offer a critical lens for examining the first-year experience. (Shapiro and Levine, 1999) 

The discussion on what constitutes a learning community does not end with debate over 
definition or terminology, but includes a lively conversation on models and structures. Again, 
the work of Gabelnick, Matthews, MacGregor, and Smith provides a helpful starting point for 
considering curricular structures for learning communities. Three of the approaches described 
below are adapted from the models originally described in their 1990 monograph: paired or 
clustered courses, cohorts in large courses or FIGs (freshmen interest groups), and team-taught 
programs. A fourth approach is residence-based learning communities, models that intentionally 
link the classroom-based learning community with a residential life component (Shapiro and 
Levine, 1999). 

A paired (or linked) learning community involves two courses in which students enroll as 
a cohort. Faculty collaborate to develop a curricular theme and integrate course content across 
their discrete, individually taught courses. Faculty collaboration and the size of the community 
vary, although course enrollment is usually limited to learning communities students only. 
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Clusters involve three or more courses organized around a curricular theme. The community 
constitutes the majority of a student’s semester coursework. A cluster may include a for-credit 
seminar or integrated learning hour in which students work with their teachers and peers to 
synthesize the content of discipline-based courses. As with links, faculty collaboration and the 
size of the community vary. 

Freshman Interest Groups or FIGs, enroll student cohorts in larger courses. Typically 
found at large institutions, FIGs enroll small groups of students in sections of two to three 
discretely taught lecture courses. The community also meets in a weekly seminar where students 
can work collaboratively to form connections among their courses. On many campuses a peer 
leads the FIG-seminar. While the courses in the community are arranged around a theme, there 
is little to no coordination among faculty teaching courses that constitute the FIG. 

Team-taught programs, or coordinated studies, are the most complex in terms of 
interdisciplinary focus and faculty and student interaction. This approach involves small cohorts 
of students who are taught using an interdisciplinary approach by faculty from different 
disciplines. The entire semester or quarter schedule is often devoted to the learning community 
work. 

Residence-based learning communities programs typically adapt one of the curricular 
approaches described above to include a residential component. Many of these programs draw 
upon the principles of both the learning communities and residential college models. A primary 
goal of residence-based learning communities is the integration of students’ living and classroom 
environments. Students reside in dedicated space and enroll as a cohort in a common set of 



courses. In some instances these courses meet in classrooms located within the students’ 



residence. 

The programs on the RUSS partners’ campuses share common elements of mainstream 
learning communities definitions and models, they differ however, since each campus has 
developed a template for learning communities that best fits the student, faculty, and 
organizational cultures of that particular campus. Temple and IUPUI have programs modeled 
after the paired or clustered course approach, while Portland State’s Freshman Inquiry Program 
more closely resembles the team-taught structure. The efforts involved in designing and 
implementing comprehensive reforms at urban universities are outlined more broadly in the next 
section of this essay. Following this discussion we offer our individual definitions of learning 
communities and describe the models in place on our respective campuses. 

Part II Unique Challenges of Learning Communities at Urban Universities 
A college campus can be an intimidating place even for transfer students, but for 
freshmen, a new campus can be overwhelming. In addition, new students often get entangled in 
the social transition and apply too little energy to the more challenging task of academic 
transition. As a result, they may slip into poor academic habits long before their problems 
become obvious to college personnel. Urban students also typically exhibit other characteristics 
that have a negative influence on academic success including the following: 

• They are frequently commuter students 

• Many are first generation college students 

• Some are poorly prepared for college-level work or expectations 

• They often work twenty hours or more a week 

• Many enroll part-time or will need to “stop out” for family or job demands 

• Some are parents or are financially responsible for siblings or other family members 
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• They are more likely to be non-traditional students, older or from underrepresented 

populations 

• Most rely on financial aid 

• Many are unsure about their academic goals and are undecided about their majors. 

• Some are in a life transition as a result of a workforce change, divorce, or illness 

A welcoming and supportive environment will help ensure that all students begin college 
successfully, but a learning community environment may provide a particularly important 
avenue of support for the academic success of urban university students because learning 
communities: 

• Offer a time and a place where new students can get to know a small group of other 
students well in an academic, rather than a social setting. 

• Introduce new students to collegiate expectations while at the same time providing the 
necessary support to meet those challenges. 

• Encourage new students to learn in collaboration with other entering students and to join 
in scholarly discussions intended to help them become excited about the new academic 
opportunities available in a collegiate environment. 

A number of years ago, Alexander Astin in a presentation at IUPUI suggested that 
retention was a particularly vexing problem on commuter campuses. He pointed out that 
students on residential campuses are more likely to remain enrolled because to leave college 
would create a disruption in their daily lives: they would need to change living arrangements and 
jobs, and alter their social connections. Commuter students, however, often maintain the same 
friendships, jobs, and living arrangements that they had in high school and make few personal 
connections when they enter college. College is, therefore, the disruption in their lives. When 
academic and financial pressures develop, commuter students, too frequently, eliminate the most 
obvious stress factor — college itself. 

Among the risk factors that urban students bring to the collegiate environment, two seem 
to be the most critical: urban students are frequently commuters, and they often feel like 
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outsiders on the campus. The problems connected with students who commute to campus are 
easy to identify if not to solve, but the problems associated with students who feel like outsiders 
on college campuses may have a variety of causes, even unknown to the students themselves. 
Providing a small, supportive community for these students may be exactly what they need to 
help them become engaged in the life of the campus. 

Learning communities are designed to provide a small, intimate place for students, where 
they feel that they belong. In addition, the learning environment automatically supplies new 
students with a small group of peers who are in similar life situations. A learning community 
environment can also provide a safe place for students who would otherwise feel alienated or lost 
on large urban campuses. If commuter students connect with their collegiate peers, the college 
experience becomes more important to their daily lives. As a result, they may make a different 
decision if they are tempted to leave campus because they value maintaining those connections. 

Learning communities may be particularly beneficial for urban university students 
because of their complex needs, but establishing a learning community program on urban 
campuses can be especially difficult because of those same complex needs. For example, 
commuter students are often limited by a preset daily schedule. They may have many outside 
obligations from parenting to job expectations. They may also commute long distances to the 
campus. Urban campuses are also often as busy at night as they are during the day. There are 
weekend classes and off-campus selections, all created in an effort to serve the needs of urban 
residents who have complicated and demanding daily schedules. It is particularly difficult, 
therefore, to design a learning community program that includes linked courses or a block 
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schedule of classes, which must also accommodate the schedule restraints of a sufficient pool of 
students to ensure adequate enrollment. 

In addition, urban campuses are large, bureaucratic institutions with entering student 
enrollments numbering in the thousands. Providing a learning community experience for all 
entering students can be a major drain on campus resources, particularly in personnel. For 
example, academic advisors who are trained to introduce new students to the program are 
needed. Many learning community programs also employ student mentors to assist in each 
section. The most difficult task, however, is recruiting the number of faculty members needed for 
large learning community programs. 

The infrastructure of a large learning community program can also be immensely 
complicated. The orientation staff and the academic advising unit are involved on most 
campuses, which means the schedules of those staff members and their programs must be 
considered. Possibly the most complicated aspect of implementing learning community 
programs on large, urban campuses, however, is the registration process itself. Block schedules 
and linked classes must be arranged well in advance of the semester. Classroom space must be 
secured as well. Typically, the courses are linked by computer to ensure that students who enroll 
in a learning community select the course sections assigned to that block. The computer should 
also lock in their schedule to keep students from splitting their learning community sections 
accidentally or by design. The campus Registrar, therefore, plays a critically important role in 
implementing a successful program. 

Despite all of the obstacles that large urban campuses face in instituting learning 
community programs, there are also advantages to an urban setting. Learning communities, for 
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example, can easily incorporate service learning projects as a component of the curriculum. In 
addition, the diversity of the student population on urban campuses, which often represents a 
wide range of age groups and ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds, provides a rich source for 
classroom discussions on a variety of topics. The urban setting itself also offers learning 
community cohorts a smorgasbord of places to visit and study as a class, from museums to 
homeless shelters. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage that urban campuses have in offering learning 
communities is that urban university students want and need a sense of community. They do not 
naturally form connections with their peers or campus personnel. Campus housing and social 
gatherings are not a part of their experiences, and they are often anxious to meet other students 
who have equally complicated lives. It is not unusual for members of a learning community 
class to help care for another student’s young child when a babysitter suddenly cancels or to 
provide a ride to campus when another student’s car is in the shop. They are also quick to offer 
advice and to support each other’s efforts to succeed. In other words, by establishing a learning 
community environment, the staff on an urban campus provides the space and the opportunity 
for real community building to take place. 

Part III Three Approaches to Learning Communities at Urban Universities 

As described in Part I, the concept of learning communities cannot be considered apart 
from the characteristics that describe them. It is not only structuring students into small groups 
that improves undergraduate education, but the way students and their learning are viewed and 
cultivated also helps ensure student success throughout the undergraduate experience. The three 
institutions participating in the RUSS project have approached the process of creating learning 
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communities differently, but each effort has been highly effective. The three variations will be 
described as a way to suggest possible models. It is not our intent to mandate any particular 
model but to encourage institutions to design learning community programs to meet the needs of 
their own specific institutions and of their student populations. 

Portland State University 

Portland State’s model least fits the traditional definition of a learning community. The 
general education curriculum is not based on linked courses, but rather on communities of 
students, faculty and student mentors who work in differently configured learning communities 
in three of the four levels of coursework. The program, University Studies, is based on four 
goals: communication; inquiry and critical thinking; the variety of human experience; and 
ethical issues and social responsibility. The first year curriculum infuses first-year seminar 
information and activities with academic content to advance a grounding in disciplinary 
knowledge and an understanding of how to successfully navigate the college experience. 

Groups of 36 or fewer first-year students study with a faculty member and peer mentor in 
year-long, interdisciplinary theme-based courses that are designed by faculty/mentor teams. 
These courses are called Freshman Inquiry (Frinq). The main class session meets twice weekly 
and is linked to twice weekly peer mentor sessions composed of even smaller groups of students 
(14 or less). 

The learning community model is then continued in Sophomore Inquiry (Sinq). Each 
student attends the main class sessions and in addition has one mentor session per week 
composed of smaller groups of students from the main class. All mentor sessions in both Frinq 



and Sinq are held in computer labs that also are designed to facilitate group discussions and 
projects. 

The Sinqs are gateway courses that lead to upper division clusters. There are 26 different 
theme-based, interdisciplinary clusters. Students take three Sinqs and choose one to continue 
more in depth study in the form of three additional term-long courses. In this way the student 
experience begins with an introduction to the University Studies (Unst) goals, to multiple 
disciplinary perspectives and to accessing opportunities in the university in a broad-based, active 
learning environment and moves to more content specialization in the Sinq/cluster coursework. 

The final requirement of the program is a Senior Capstone course that brings 
interdisciplinary groups of students together, facilitated by a faculty member in conjunction with 
a community partner, to work on a community issue or need. Each Capstone produces a final 
product that is the result of the process of group research, problem solving and reflection on the 
project at hand. Using community to support and enhance learning remains at the core of the 
student experience throughout the curriculum. Students are encouraged to make connections with 
faculty, with each other and with the community throughout their college career. 

The Freshman Inquiry courses use portfolios to integrate reflection into the curriculum 
and to enhance student learning. Samples of these portfolios are used for program evaluation at 
the end of the year. PSU is currently working on a project to integrate portfolios and their 
assessment into the rest of the four-year curriculum. The use portfolios are a practice that works 
well with learning communities. Portfolios provide an opportunity for students to observe their 
progress in various areas, review what they have learned, and showcase their work to others. 
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The four-year student portfolios will be digital and will give students a permanent record of the 
work they have done during their undergraduate education. 

Temple University 

Temple’s approach to learning communities most closely resembles mainstream 
definitions and models. In 1993 we implemented learning communities in our first-year 
curriculum with two objectives: 1) development of a sense of community among entering 
students; and 2) improvement of teaching at the freshman level. A related goal was increasing 
student involvement, since scholarship revealed the linkage between student involvement, 
student learning, and retention. 

The Learning Communities Program at Temple University began with a grant from Pew 
Charitable Trusts. When we began we were well funded and were supported by a core group of 
faculty and academic departments from across the University that were interested in learning 
communities. When deciding which model of learning communities to adopt, we marveled at 
the potential of models in place at other schools, such as Evergreen State College in Washington. 
The attractiveness of these other models, however, hindered our work; we established course 
linkages that were too elaborate for our setting. We either linked non-required courses that 
attracted faculty but not students, or used courses that were not appropriate for entering 
freshmen. 

After a pilot year (1993) in which we were forced to cancel clusters of three- or four- 
course communities due to lack of student interest, we selected a less complicated linked course 
model and began pairing staples in the first-year Core curriculum offerings: first-year writing, 
finite math, general chemistry, history, psychology, and other social sciences. We work with 
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academic departments and undergraduate colleges to create pairs which link introductory courses 
in the major with general education requirements or two general education offerings, one of 
which is typically a first-year writing courses. Recently we began including sections of the 
freshman seminar in our linkages. 

In our program, “learning community faculty” refers to the professors, part-time 
instructors, and graduate students that teach in the program. These individuals come together in 
summer workshops to share teaching philosophies, discuss teaching goals, and exchange syllabi. 
While the workshops feature a formal agenda of sessions on pedagogy, assessment, and student 
development theory, it is the informal conversations about teaching that faculty find the most 
useful. It is at these workshops that faculty first meet the individuals with whom their courses 
will be paired to form a learning community. 

Overall, assessment data is positive. Over 55 percent of the entering freshmen class 
enrolls in learning communities. Learning communities students are retained at higher rates and 
earn higher grades in critical first-year courses such as composition, math, and chemistry than 
non-participants. Our students are more satisfied with the Temple experience and more likely to 
engage in out-of-class learning activities such as forming study groups or visiting a professor 
during office hours than non-participants. 

An on-going challenge is maintaining quality and consistency in terms of curricular 
integration across the forty-five linked course communities we offer. In terms of structure, our 
communities closely resemble linked course learning communities at other institutions, but for us 
one question remains unanswered: “Are all learning communities students experiencing 
interdisciplinary or even integrated learning?” 
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Some teachers report that they work closely with their colleague teaching the other 
course in the community. They share readings, give common assignments, and integrate course 
content across both courses. In other communities, however, students’ only experience enhanced 
social connections. While this is an important achievement on a large and often impersonal 
campus, it is not quite what we were hoping for in terms of an enhanced teaching and learning 
environment. 

As we enter into year eight of our work, we renew our commitment to improving 
teaching and learning at the freshmen level. We recently expanded the number of freshman 
seminar sections (a new student experience course), linking the majority of these sections to 
learning communities. We now offer students more of a cluster experience that includes two 
discipline courses clustered with a freshmen seminar. We wrote a faculty handbook that we 
distributed at summer workshops and posted on our website. The handbook includes a 
community plan worksheet which we ask faculty teams to submit prior to the start of the 
semester. The plan requires teams to develop goals, activities, and a list of intended outcomes 
for students’ learning experience. Fall 1999 plans and post-semester faculty reflection essays 
will be used to revise the faculty handbook and to plan future faculty development events. 

The traditional definition of a learning community cited earlier in this essay appropriately 
describes the learning communities at Temple University. As we work toward meeting the 
expectations of the definition, particularly the goal of fostering “more explicit intellectual 
connections,” we have been challenged, if not restrained, by problems associated with Temple’s 
urban nature. These problems include periods of declining enrollments, shrinking budget 
resources, increased teaching loads and class size, a faculty reward structure that does not value 
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cross-college or even cross-department intellectual activity, busy student lives, busy faculty 
lives, and a myriad of archaic bureaucratic process that are slow to change. But we move 
forward and watch and wait for an opportunity to expand in new directions while continuing to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning in our current communities. 

Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis 

The IUPUI Learning Community Program was initiated in 1995 and was based on the 
research of Astin, Tinto, MacGregor, and others. Nevertheless, the learning community model 
developed at IUPUI is only loosely based on the more commonly accepted definition of learning 
communities. Among our Russ partner institutions, the IUPUI program design falls in the 
middle between Temple’s more traditional model and Portland State’s novel approach. 

The faculty and administrative staff who established learning communities recognized 
from the beginning that the IUPUI model would be different from most learning community 
programs in the country. The first and most critical decision made in the formation of the 
program was to ensure that it was faculty-driven. A number of successful learning community 
programs throughout the nation are coordinated by counseling personnel, residential hall staff, or 
student affairs units. Faculty ownership at IUPUI, however, was essential if the program was to 
be successful. 

IUPUI is a uniquely structured organization. Not only was it formed in 1969 by two 
separate universities, Indiana University and Purdue University, but also the fifteen 
undergraduate schools on the IUPUI campus have different histories, missions, and cultures. 
Some schools, for example, operate as system schools (with programs on all the Indiana 
University campuses), some as merged schools (operating on the Bloomington and Indianapolis 
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campuses only), and some as independent schools that can be found only at Indianapolis. An 
additional complicating factor is the IUPUI financial structure, which follows a responsibility- 
centered management model, with each school responsible for generating its own income. The 
decentralization of IUPUI, therefore, was a major factor to be considered in the development of 
the new learning community program. The only way to ensure that each academic school would 
support the new program for its undergraduates was to place the development of learning 
communities in faculty hands and control of the courses in the academic schools. 

The IUPUI Learning Community Program initiative needed to be faculty-driven for yet 
another reason. The majority of IUPUI freshmen are first-generation college students — 61 
percent of the entering fall class in 1999 were first-generation. Many come to the campus 
hoping to obtain college degrees to ensure good jobs and high salaries. They have little 
understanding of academic expectations or opportunities. Few are actively engaged in learning. 
As one faculty member stated, “If I offered college degrees on the first day of class for a sum of 
money, I would have many takers.” In other words, many students come to college to be 
certified for a profession. They do not understand how personally rewarding the college 
experience can be. The best people to introduce new students to collegiate academic 
expectations, as well as to the many opportunities afforded by a college education, are the 
faculty. Large, impersonal lecture classes do not offer sufficient opportunities for faculty 
members to engage freshmen in personal conversations. Small learning community classes, 
however, provide such an environment. At IUPUI, therefore, members of the resident faculty 
teach a large percentage of the learning community sections. 
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The learning community program had grown significantly by spring semester, 1997, but 
it also faced a new challenge. The courses were recommended but not required. The number of 
learning community sections exceeded the number of students interested in the courses, and 
several sections had to be cancelled. By fall 1997 the program administrators had to decide to 
either limit the growth of the program and thereby the number of students who would benefit 
from it, or add a significant number of learning community sections and mandate enrollment. 

A compromise was reached, and in the fall semester 1997, learning community 
enrollment was mandated for all conditionally admitted freshmen. By fall semester, 1999, 
however, enough sessions were offered to ensure a place for most entering students, and learning 
community enrollment was mandated for approximately 90 percent of beginning freshmen and 
transfers with fewer than eighteen hours. As of fall semester 2000, at least three of the largest 
undergraduate schools will require learning community courses as part of their graduation 
requirements. The decision to mandate enrollment has become one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the IUPUI Learning Community Program since most programs in the nation 
recommend learning community enrollment but do not require it. 

A campus-wide committee was established to oversee the growing program, with faculty 
and administrative representation from most of the undergraduate schools on the campus. In 
1997, IUPUI formed a new unit, University College, to improve services for entering students. 
University College became the coordinating unit for the IUPUI Learning Community Program 
and home to the First- Year Studies Committee, which was charged with the responsibility for 
overseeing the program. In 1998, the committee developed a template of learning goals and 
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objectives, which now serves as the core curricular base for all learning communities on the 
campus. 

Most learning community programs at other institutions link at least two discipline-based 
courses. Many add a first-year seminar to the linked sections to form a block of classes for 
entering students. At IUPUI, course linkage is complicated for several reasons. First, most 
IUPUI students live and work in the greater Indianapolis area. Additionally, many have 
demanding family obligations. Students rarely have the necessary flexibility in their daily lives 
that would allow them to enroll in block courses. They must arrange their collegiate courses 
around their jobs, their commute to school, and their family obligations. Block course 
scheduling, therefore, does not work well for many IUPUI students. 

In addition, IUPUI does not have a general education program for all students. Although 
the Schools of Science and Liberal Arts have agreed on a general education plan, most of the 
professional schools do not follow it. There is, therefore, only one course that all freshmen take. 
IUPUI also offers over 180 different majors. The vast array of majors, with their wide variety of 
curricular plans, is an additional reason why block scheduling for learning communities has not 
worked at IUPUI. 

A different model was established for the IUPUI Learning Community Program in order 
to provide a sense of community for entering students whose personal schedules make block 
enrollment difficult. The primary component of the IUPUI learning community model is a one 
or two credit first-year-seminar course taught by an instructional team. Many of those seminars 
are linked to a discipline-based course in the major or to a general education course. Often, the 
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same faculty member teaches the discipline-based course and the seminar. The most unique 
feature of the model, however, is the instructional team concept. 

Since IUPUI freshmen cannot easily form connections with other students and with the 
institution by attending a variety of classes together in a block schedule, the instructional team 
model offers an alternative by creating a community for them. The instructional team in each 
learning community is composed of a faculty member, a librarian, an academic advisor, and a 
student mentor. Enrollment in the learning community sections is limited to twenty-five 
students, and most members of the instructional team attend every class. The students and their 
instructional team members, therefore, establish close and supportive relationships. Entering 
students are encouraged to maintain these connections throughout their freshman year. To help 
ensure that the personal connections are maintained, the campus has reorganized the freshman 
registration process. Freshmen now register together in their learning community sections for 
their second semester, with the support of their instructional team members. Many enroll in 
courses together for second semester. In addition, many more freshmen registered early for the 
next semester. The first week of registration for freshmen for fall 1999, for example, showed an 
increase of 26 percent as a result of the new registration process. 

The IUPUI Learning Community Program has been successful. Students enrolled in 
learning community sections are retained at a higher rate, and they have made more As and Bs 
and fewer Ds and Fs in their other courses than freshmen that were not enrolled. For the last two 
years, therefore, efforts have been underway to expand the IUPUI Learning Community Program 
to provide the benefits of the program to all students. In fall semester 1999, there were 108 
learning community sections serving over 2,600 students. The size of the IUPUI Learning 
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Community Program and the number of students served not only make it a complicated 
operation, but also ensure that it is one of the largest learning community programs in the 
country. Because IUPUI incorporates an instructional team approach, the number of personnel 
associated with the program is also larger than at most institutions. The size and complexity of 
the IUPUI Learning Community Program reflect the needs of entering students at the institution 
and help to distinguish the program from those sponsored by other universities. 

Conclusion 

When we began this essay we projected that we would be working toward a common 
definition that would appropriately and equitably describe the programs at IUPUI, Portland State 
and Temple. But as our work progressed one of our major insights was that learning 
communities need to be specifically tailored to particular sites. What seemed most effective as an 
opening frame of reference was the importance of creating a community of learners to improve 
student learning. So instead of forcing our programs to “fit” into narrower definitions of 
“learning community,” we hope that we have added to the richness of the learning communities 
literature by demonstrating how different can mean more in terms of improving student learning 
and creating community on urban campuses. 

Note: In lieu of a list of cited works, we are providing a learning communities bibliography as an 
appendix to our essay. The works cited in our essay can be found in the bibliography along with 
other valuable sources of information. 
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Sustaining a Grant Partnership: Personal Reflections on the Powers and Perils of 

Collaboration 



Jodi Levine, Temple University 

Scott Evenbeck, Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis 
Nancy Hoffman, Brown University 
Charles White, Portland State University 

Restructuring for Urban Student Success, RUSS, is a partnership of Indiana University 
Purdue University Indianapolis (IUPUI), Portland State University, and Temple University. 
Administrators, faculty, staff, graduate students, and undergraduates on each campus participate 
in the project’s activities. Leadership for the project comes from a core group of individuals, all 
of who have been associated with the grant since its inception, who work closely with the project 
convener. 

The project’s identity has been deeply influenced by the organizational styles and 
education philosophies of the principal investigator on each campus: At IUPUI, Scott Evenbeck, 
Dean of University College; Charles White, Associate Dean for University Studies, who initially 
led Portland’s States involvement and now shares the work with Judy Patton, Director of 
University Studies; and Jodi Levine, Assistant Vice Provost for University Studies at Temple 
University. These three individuals volunteered to join Convener Nancy Hoffman in the writing 
of an essay reflecting on the “powers and perils” of collaboration. In this essay we address what 
engaging in this collaborative essay meant to our respective campuses and why each of us agreed 
to join the project. We discuss the challenges involved with the collaboration and offer what we 

Jodi Levine is Assistant Vice Provost for University Studies at Temple University; Scott Evenbeck is Dean of 
University College at IUPUI; Charles White is Associate Dean for University Studies at Portland State University; 
and Nancy Hoffman is RUSS Project Convenor and Senior Lecturer in Education at Brown University. 
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consider the principles of success required to make a collaborative project like RUSS worth the 
investment. 

Reflections from the Partners 

To prepare for the writing of this essay, Evenbeck, White, Levine, and Hoffman each 
composed a letter to the partners. The letters were part reflection, part catharsis, with an 
underlying tone of appreciation for the work of the partners. The spirit and context of these 
letters reflected an awareness of both the strengths and weaknesses of the partnership, and from 
them two themes emerged: each of us were very grateful to be partnered with the others in this 
important work, and each readily admitted that managing a partnership across urban institutions 
with related goals but unique cultures was quite difficult. From reading the letters we did not 
learn anything new about the partnership or gain new insights as this group has never been shy 
about expressing individual and/or collective joys and frustrations, the writing process, however, 
was an opportunity to reflect on where RUSS has been and where its principal partners hope we 
may go next. 

Coming together: Reasons for Joining RUSS 

At the time the grant proposal was developed, all three campuses were in the midst of 
crafting efforts to reform their undergraduate experience, particularly for entering students. 
Temple University was completing a three-year grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts to 
implement learning communities for entering students. IUPUI had built a very successful 
mentoring program around the principles of Supplemental Instruction and was beginning to 
organize learning communities through its newly developed team-taught freshman seminar. 
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Portland State was doing the most extensive restructuring, replacing its former program of 
general education with the more interdisciplinary University Studies curriculum. 

Negotiating who would partner in the collaboration and the roles each campus would 
play was an awkward, but an important phase of the project. The idea of a multi-institution 
project came from The Pew Charitable Trusts. A development officer from the University of 
Houston 1 approached Pew about its grant-making activities in the area of learning communities 
and was referred to The Learning Communities Program at Temple. After teams from Temple 
and Houston visited each other’s institutions, it became apparent that we had a good deal to learn 
from each other. On advice from Pew, Houston and Temple contacted Portland State to learn 
more about their work. Representatives from the newly formed group of three campuses then 
descended on IUPU1 to determine their suitability and interest in joining a potential grant project. 
With Temple representing the northeast, Portland the west, and Houston the south, IUPUI was a 
logical partner to represent the Midwest. 

IUPUI was somewhat surprised that they had been invited into the partnership, since at 

the time they were originally contacted about joining the group they felt they only had remote 

chance of being invited into the partnership. They attributed their selection to the good work 

they were already doing in the areas of promoting student success. 

By the end of the day, the visitors articulated a strong commitment to our inclusion in the 
project. I think their tum-around, if my perception is grounded in reality, was a function 
of their seeing the enormous vitality and effectiveness of our student-designed and 
student-delivered and student-assessed program of supplemental instruction (Scott 
Evenbeck, personal communication, February 2000). 



1 Houston was involved with the original grant proposal to the Pew Charitable Trusts. Changes in both central 
administration and leadership of its Scholar’s Community program led to Houston’s departure from the project. 
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The idea of learning more about each other before agreeing to enter into a partnership 
created a positive group dynamic even before the ink on the grant proposal was dry. The campus 
representatives involved in the development of the project quickly began to appreciate the unique 
gifts and contributions each campus could bring to the project and a genuine fondness and 
collegial camaraderie began to grow among the participants. We felt good about our own work, 
each other, and the future of RUSS. 

The actual writing of the grant was an important part of the collaboration. The partners 
quickly realized the power of collaboration in large group planning conversations about the 
potential shape of this project. During a conversation in a Chicago hotel room, the group 
produced a matrix that contained each campus’ self-evaluated progress in key areas of 
undergraduate education, including faculty development, curricular reform, assessment, and 
student affairs/academic affairs partnerships. The group looked not only at where each campus 
stood in terms of its reform goals, but also what our collaborative work might look like if we 
merged our agendas. “The proposal writing process was an opportunity for each of us to think 
through the value as well as the costs of working with other institutions” (Charles White, 
personal communication, December 1999). 

The proposal reflected our individual and shared commitments to curricular and 
structural reform and centered on the effectiveness of key initiatives, like learning communities, 
which were already in place. Early on we knew this project would require a tremendous 
investment of energy. The partnership would be made a priority on each campus, but local 
efforts would continue to demand our time and attention. Whenever we were asked to describe 
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how we would move ahead with the project we always added the phrase “Both individually and 
collectively....” 

The grant provided additional resources for each campus, but more importantly it 
bestowed external validation on our local efforts. Charles White reflects on Portland State’s 
joining RUSS: 

What I did not fully understand at that time was that even more important than the funds 
was the external validation that has been woven throughout our collaboration. The 
connection with Temple and IUPUI as much as the recognition by the Pew Charitable 
Trusts has been a significant element contributing to our progress at Portland State 
University. 

External validation, and the opportunity to exchange ideas with colleagues at other urban 

universities engaged in related work, motivated Temple to join this project: 

We needed to leam from like institutions who could understand our challenges of faculty 
buy-in, limited resources, complex institutional cultures, gaps between academic and 
student affairs, accountability pressures, and a student body diverse in terms of academic 
preparation and motivation for college (Jodi Levine, personal communication, January 
2000 .) 

A “think tank” is an important aspect of any collaborative project. Whether in informal 
or formal environments, opportunities to exchange ideas — the “show and tell” features of a 
partnership — help us leam the most from each other. Already motivated by our beliefs that we 
do good work, a strong desire to leam from each other, and the recognition of shared values, we 
used these exchanges to create a broader agenda for the RUSS project. 

Staying together: Challenges to Collaboration 

The further away we moved from the proposal-writing phase of the project, the more we 
began to see the project in different ways. “The notion of working collaboratively on common 
goals is, for a number of reasons, extremely difficult to move from theory and planning to 
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practice” (Charles White, personal communication, December 1999). Beyond differences in 
opinion, which should be expected, the RUSS team experienced the constant flux associated with 
life at three urban institutions. Two of the contributing authors of the actual grant document left 
RUSS partner campuses to take positions at other universities. The three principal investigators 
all had changes in their job descriptions. Temple and Portland State had leadership changes in 
the Provost’s and/or President’s offices. IUPUI formed University College. 

Administrative and faculty life at urban universities is dynamic and complex. At 
different times each campus went through periods of difficulty in terms of sustaining the focus 
on RUSS. As a result, we had trouble maintaining the project’s identity. This is where the role 
of a convener is crucial. A coordinator who is not located on a partner campus can be extremely 
helpful in keeping a group on task. 

Balancing local demands with partnership needs is a challenge to collaboration, as is 
building an appropriate local team to engage in project activities. A risk common to work of this 
kind is that the grant will become the property and/or responsibility of one person as opposed to 
a campus team. In part, this is a reflection of the organizational culture of each institution. As 
Jodi Levine describes: 

I clearly did not have the extensive RUSS team that other partners brought to RUSS 
events and planning meetings. I did not do enough at the beginning of the project to 
involve more faculty. The Temple-RUSS group of faculty and administrators were 
interested participants that met routinely and contributed ideas to the project, but they 
were not sustained partners in the work. 

The primary partners in this project each struggled to find a place for the project among 
so many other obligations. Coming together — electronically, by phone, or in person — was a 
logistical challenge. “Despite our individual and collective commitment to the use of technology 
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we have found no substitute for being together and talking things through as we have looked at 

our own work and that of one another in Restructuring for Urban Student Success” (Scott 

Evenbeck, personal communication, February 2000). 

The further we moved into the project the more apparent differences in our individual 

work styles became, as did differences in our visions and agendas for changes in the urban 

college experience. A “growing pain” that would come to define the final phase of this grant was 

that the partners were not as alike as we had originally thought. As Scott Evenbeck notes: 

Persons and individuals bring different and sometimes conflicting assumptions and 
practices and styles to any work. Hard as it might be to understand, I think we still don’t 
fully even define ‘learning community’ in the same way though each of the three partners 
has strong local and national recognition for our respective approaches to this important 
work. 

Moving forward together: Principles for Success in Collaborative Work 

The personal letters we exchanged in preparation for this essay all contained clear 
expressions of gratitude. Respecting and valuing both the individuals in the partnership and the 
partnership itself is perhaps the single most important element necessary for a collaboration to 
succeed. While we discussed our different administrative styles as an occasional obstacle to this 
success, interpersonal relationships are also an important component of the work. The mutual 
respect and admiration we have for each other is apparent when we talk about RUSS and the 
individuals engaged in this work. As Scott Evenbeck proclaimed, “Collaboration is fun.” 

Recognizing that each campus faces specific institutional challenges, and that no one 
site’s needs are greater or lesser than another, is an important aspect of the partnerships dynamic. 
Staying connected through planned, periodic, in-person meetings allows the group to not only 
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stay connected and focused on group goals, but also to stay in touch with the individual and 
organizational changes occurring on each campus. 

“Group talk” is healthy, but conversations can easily turn away from the conversation at 
hand, particularly as partners become more familiar and interested in each other’s professional 
and personal lives. Central leadership, another important principle for success, keeps the 
conversation balanced between what sometimes seemed like “group therapy” and actual project 
goals. The RUSS convener, Nancy Hoffman, and the project research assistant, Heather 
Woodcock-Ayres, are important collaborators in this work. They fill vital administrative roles, 
but also contribute to the dialogue and scholarship this project has produced. 

Selecting the convener was an important activity for the partners and was one of our first 
true collaborative decisions. We offer this advice to others designing collaborative projects: “It is 
also clear that the person selected to be national convener or director needs a background and 
expertise related to the goals of the collaborative. The RUSS partners would not have benefited 
or been successful with someone who did not share the language or values of the initiatives 
undertaken by these three institutions” (Charles White, personal communication, December 
1999 ). 

Widening the circle is also important. The RUSS project has been very visible on all 
three campuses. The site visits provided important opportunities for faculty and staff 
development at each institution. (See the Hoffman/ Ayres introductory essay for more 
information on the RUSS project activities.) We were able to bring recognized leaders in the 
field, such as Peter Ewell, Carol Schneider, Roberta Matthews, and James Honan to our 
campuses. Through RUSS activities we have been able to involve more faculty in our first-year 
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programs and curricular restructuring activities. RUSS language and products, like our site visit 
reports, have made their way into the broader campus activities such as academic planning, 
accreditation reviews and other outside grant activities, including the Urban Portfolio Project. 

Dissemination and scholarly activity are a mark of a successful collaboration. 

Throughout the project, RUSS members have individually and collectively contributed work to 
the literature on learning communities, assessment, curricular reform, organizational 
restructuring, and faculty roles. We have invited faculty on our campuses to write and present 
with us. “These activities have been very important in translating faculty contributions into the 
language of the academic: scholarship” (Charles White, personal communication, December 
1999 ). 

Focusing on what is not working is sometimes more helpful than concentrating on one’s 

accomplishments particularly when we think about future endeavors. A successful collaborative 

will, from the onset, be thinking ahead to the next project. It is clear from our letters to the 

partners that this group is committed to a long-term relationship and to learning from each other 

beyond the life of this grant. This notion of “saving up” for the next project helped prevent the 

RUSS group from trying to accomplish too much within the limited resources of a three year, 

multi-campus grant. As described by Scott Evenbeck: 

Often a group will use a “parking lot” to identify issues that are related but about which 
there is not time to attend in a session. We RUSS partners have put a lot in our parking 
lot, and are looking forward to ongoing joint work in addressing additional questions. 

Conclusion: Reflections from the Convener 

My colleagues have pointed out correctly two important kinds of work for a convener: to 
bring a national perspective to the collaboration and to keep a widely dispersed group on task. 
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The convener helps the group see the big picture; that is, she reflects back to the group the 
essence of their conversation and challenges and questions them. She can also try out new 
conceptualizations of their work. For example, in the invitation to our final RUSS conference I 
wrote, “Working together, the RUSS partners have developed voluntary self-study and 
assessment practices which make public the challenges and successes we are having in 
improving undergraduate education." This is not the mission as we stated it in our grant 
proposal, nor is it an idea that I arrived at alone. Rather, I had come to these phrases listening to 
and facilitating RUSS conversations, and had tested out this conceptualization within the group. 
Putting the words on paper was a final step in a consensus building, and direction setting process. 

It is an understatement to say that second kind of work— keeping RUSS on task and on 
deadline- is less- intellectually challenging than the task of conceptualizing. Yet, this may be the 
more critical kind of work for a convener. The convener provides accountability both to the 
funder and among the partners. She can instill a sense of confidence that each campus is moving 
ahead with its responsibilities at roughly at the same pace, and that the project goals are being 
met. In my case, working with a graduate assistant, I managed the budget, wrote the annual 
reports to the Pew Charitable Trusts and other official documents, set the agenda for our 
meetings, and scheduled conference calls between our face-to-face discussions to keep the group 
in touch and on track. In addition, I chaired our meetings- sometimes for two days at a time- 
allowing my colleagues much needed time NOT to be running the show as they did in their 
everyday lives, but to be reflecting and brainstorming. 

So to end these brief reflections, I want to step back from these two kinds of tasks to say 
a word about my colleagues and the pleasure of working with them. RUSS works at the 
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grassroots. My colleagues are not provosts and presidents [yet], but deans and assistant deans, 
staff, advisors, researchers and faculty. While most of the group regularly speaks at national 
conferences and at other universities about RUSS work, they have not got guru status [yet]. They 
work directly with students, negotiating and renegotiating their program goals, arguing for 
resources, researching the toughest questions about learning sometimes in indifferent, 
unappreciative, or hostile environments. They are not just student-centered, but tough student- 
centered; and their ambitions- as I can fathom them- lie in staying tough student centered. They 
care deeply about access and success of urban students, and their constancy has made this work 
worthwhile. 
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Reflections on the Development of 
An Entering Student Survey for Urban Universities 



Heather Woodcock Ayres 
Victor M.H. Borden 
James Degnan 
Kathi A. Ketcheson 



Abstract: The data sharing opportunities presented by the RUSS partnership led to the idea 
of a RUSS Entering Student Survey. The survey was conceived of as a way to create for 
external audiences, a more richly defined picture of students entering urban public 
universities and for internal audiences, data to inform campus reforms. Apart from 
establishing a basis for defining the characteristics of urban students, the process of 
creating the survey has highlighted similarities and differences in the philosophies, 
organizational structures, and faculty compositions of the three partner institutions. In 
developing the Entering Student Survey we may not have fully considered the concept 
“urban” as it relates to program restructuring at all metropolitan universities. We believed 
that the data derived from an omnibus survey would improve our ability to measure the 
effects of common restructuring and program change initiatives at metropolitan 
universities. We have abandoned our one-size-fits-all approach to survey development and 
have adopted a modular set of core items which we believe will better support our research 
in ways that could not be obtained from existing instruments. In this essay we examine 
what we have learned from the process of collaborating on this project. 



In the past several decades, conceptions of equality of educational opportunity have been 
transformed. Equity defined in terms of access to higher education has been eclipsed by 
expectations that all students are availed educational conditions, which support their 
achievement. In her discussion of the RUSS project, Nancy Hoffman reinforces this view when 
she explains that the RUSS partners not only share a goal of improving outcomes for entering 



Heather Woodcock Ayres is Graduate Assistant to the RUSS Project and a doctoral student at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education; Victor M.H. Borden is Director of Information Management and Institutional 
Research at Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis; James Degnan is Acting Director, Measurement 
and Research Center at Temple University; and Kathi A. Ketcheson is Director of Institutional Research at Portland 
State University. 
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students but also changing urban universities to attend permanently to the needs of their evolving 
undergraduate populations. 

The RUSS group of urban public universities has come together because they share a 
common perspective and contend with common challenges. Recognizing the limits of traditional 
education delivery systems, these universities are attempting to restructure their undergraduate 
programs to more effectively engage a new generation of urban students. Cross-disciplinary 
learning communities, advising programs specifically designed for the undeclared student, peer 
tutoring, resource centers whose missions are to improve students’ skills in writing, mathematics, 
and science, and joint venture transition programs between high schools and colleges are 
examples of the new structures that have been put into place to help students actualize their 
potentials by becoming effective agents in their own education. 

In the process of initiating these reforms and examining students’ responses to new 
programs, however, the RUSS partners have also become keenly aware of the complex task 
involved in communicating students’ diverse needs to faculty members and student affairs 
professionals. If programs such as advising, student services, housing, and financial aid are to be 
modified to meet the diverse circumstances represented by an increasingly non-traditional 
student body, faculty and student affair professionals in urban public universities require 
information about the specific concerns and aspirations of their students. Moreover, reforms that 
ask faculty and staff to assume new roles and responsibilities with students can rub against the 
grain of traditional practices and engender controversy. To be successful, restructuring efforts 
must, therefore, be accompanied by well-designed and well-controlled studies to evaluate the 
effectiveness of new or proposed programs upon student learning and adjustment to college. 
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Thoughtfully crafted questions that yield baseline information on students’ pre-college 
experiences are often a key component in the design of useful studies. 

The data sharing opportunities presented by the RUSS partnership led to the idea of a 
RUSS Entering Student Survey. The survey was conceived of as a way to create for external 
audiences, a more richly defined picture of students entering urban public universities and for 
internal audiences, data to leverage campus change. A survey to collect comparative data would 
offer universities a broader description of educational expectations and challenges which urban 
university students anticipate as they adjust to their new roles as undergraduates. The survey, like 
the self-study/peer review process, was envisioned as a tool to help leverage change. 

Over the life of the RUSS grant, the directors of institutional research (led by Portland 
State University) engaged faculty and administrators from all three campuses in designing, pre- 
testing, analyzing and refining an entering student questionnaire. The eventual product of this 
aspect of the RUSS project is an evolving set of questionnaire items that may be used by other 
urban and metropolitan universities to assist in describing their diverse new student populations. 
The techniques used to develop, pilot and validate the items and results of their preliminary 
administration at IUPUI, Portland State and Temple University are described in earlier writings 
(Torres, Glode, Ketcheson & Truxillo, 1999). In this essay, the process of developing the 
questionnaire items is examined from a slightly different perspective. Here, the premises and 
lessons learned from jointly designing items and collecting comparable data on the three RUSS 
campuses is discussed in light of the initial survey findings and recommendations for further 
research. 
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The mtionale far developing an Entering^ Student Survey 



National data indicate that the "typical" student profile is actually becoming more like the 
urban student profile (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1998). Even so, traditional images of college 
students tend to persist in the minds of policy makers (Dey & Hurtado, 1999) along with images 
of traditional four-year liberal arts college or universities (Ewell, 1991). This is problematic 
because as Clifford Adelman points out, policies built on traditional images of the college 
population impede educators from serving a more diverse student population to the best of their 
abilities (American Council on Education, 1999). 

In their 1994 study, Kuh, Vesper, and Krebiel reviewed research comparing the 

relationship between background characteristics and learning gains among students enrolled at 

traditional and metropolitan universities. Applying a general model developed by Pascarella 

(1985), these researchers determined that certain variables (e.g., effort) directly affected both 

learning and personal development among students from both traditional and metropolitan 

universities. This finding of comparability was important, but also qualified. As Kuh also 

found, information available mostly from the College Student Experience Questionnaire (CSEQ) 

data, placed limits on the ability to fully explore these research questions. As Kuh (1994) wrote: 

The CSEQ (and many other instruments) do not ask the right 
questions of metropolitan university students. For example, 
although the CSEQ is an excellent tool for assessing effort and 
gains for traditional age students at residential colleges, it does not 
take into account the effort metropolitan university students devote 
to off-campus activities (work, church, community service) nor 
what students gain from their participation in them. (p. 31). 

To address the recognized need for better data on nontraditional students, the RUSS grant 
proposed that the partner institutions would begin work on a new survey with questions tailored 
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to metropolitan university contexts. Initially, a series of meetings were held among the RUSS 
institutions and members of the Pew Charitable Trusts. The goals of these meetings were to 
develop a conceptual framework for a new Urban Student Survey, to review existing instruments 
for relevance, to build a prototype questionnaire and pilot test items at the three institutions, and 
to review the results of the pilot questionnaire. 

Considering the limits of prior research 

Research on the factors associated with undergraduate academic success tends to focus 
on the background characteristics of students and the types of institutions they attend. While 
age, race, and gender variables often correlate with retention and graduation rates, demographic 
characteristics may not be as strongly related to student success as factors such as students’ 
choice of college, programs of study, and student course loads (McHewitt, 1993). Moreover, 
measures related to students’ levels of social and academic integration often transcend previous 
academic and demographic variables as effective predictors of student success (Tinto 1975; 
Pascarella and Chapman, 1983, Pascarella, Duby, and Iverson, 1983; and Kuh, Vesper, and 
Krehbiel, 1988). Factors such as the opportunities available within an urban area also affect 
student success (Pace, 1991). Student differences within colleges oftentimes are greater than the 
differences between colleges. Research conducted by Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) indicate 
that “within-college” differences in student learning are typically greater than “between-college” 
differences. Between-college effects refer to differences in gains in learning related to the kind 
of institution attended (e.g., residential liberal arts, metropolitan university), whereas within- 
college effects represent changes attributable to differences in the experiences of students on any 
given campus (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991). 
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To address the limits of earlier research and build from existing instruments, a group of 
PSU faculty assumed responsibility for the initial task of creating a pilot questionnaire with items 
organized into three broad categories: demographics, expectations of college, and student values. 
Representatives from Temple, IUPUI and Portland State met to assess the overall coherence of 
the pilot instrument and individual items -- taking into account the individual interests and 
contextual features of their own institutions and urban universities in general. In fall 1998, the 
RUSS institutions administered the pilot questionnaires either to the entire freshman class 
(Portland State University) or to a sample of new freshman (IUPUI and Temple University). 
Results from the pilot administrations were compiled and initial findings were shared in 
meetings of faculty and administrators at each institution. The meetings offered faculty and 
administrators a unique forum to convene with institutional researchers in order to not only 
review preliminary results and discuss the relevance of individual questionnaire items, but also 
engage in focused conversations about the kind of information that could help inform their work 
with entering students. 

Preliminary findings 

Analysis of the fall 1998 Entering Student Survey indicated that the entering students 
from the three universities shared much in common. In all three schools most students worked 
for pay during the school year, and most expressed concerns about funding their education. 
Measures of student background characteristics, aspirations, and expectations showed 
remarkable similarities. Yet there were also large differences in the entering classes at the three 
universities. Less than 50% of students at Portland State and IUPUI applied to at least one other 
college while 84% of Temple students had also applied elsewhere. Most of Temple’s Fall 1998 
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entering freshman class resided in a university owned housing compared to 24% of the freshmen 
at Portland State and less than 1% of the freshmen at IUPUI. 

It bears emphasizing that prior to the development of joint survey instrument, all three 
universities had mechanisms in place to collect data from entering students. In other words, the 
RUSS questionnaire represented data collection efforts over and above each individual 
institution’s existing research agenda. As such, subscribing to a common questionnaire implied 
that in some instances institutions might be faced with giving up historical data. This prompted 
directors of institutional research to confer with academic personnel and to think carefully about 
how much data and what forms of data were really most useful to collect and share. What new 
information could a compilation of joint survey items offer the campuses, which would help 
distinguish their urban student population and also enrich existing data collection efforts by 
making additional comparative data available to improve programs for entering students? 

A common instrument or common items?_ 

Following a series of conversations focused on these considerations, the RUSS group 
agreed that the best solution would be to identify a set of core items from the pilot questionnaire. 
Items would be included in the core on the basis of their ability to provide valuable comparative 
information for metropolitan universities. The first version of these items was administered to 
the entering fall 1999 freshmen at two of the institutions. The partners are now reviewing the 
effectiveness of the core items as they 'relate to student learning and success at the three 
institutions. Within the next year we hope to be able to recommend a core battery of items for 
use by metropolitan universities. 
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Considering the RUSS partners’ collective interest in learning from comparable data but 
also needing to address institution specific considerations, a core battery of common items for 
use by metropolitan universities provides what appears to be a viable solution. By circulating 
shared “urban” items and combining these with campus-specific items, the group retains its 
ability to find out what qualities newly enrolled urban students have in common but also 
document the multiversity that exists within each university. 

What does it mean to urban public university peers? 

Apart from establishing a basis for defining the characteristics of urban students, the 
process of creating the survey has highlighted similarities and differences in the philosophies, 
organizational structures, and faculty compositions of the three partner institutions. We are 
metropolitan universities and we share a common philosophy of welcoming the surrounding 
metropolitan region as an integral if not primary reason for our existence. Each of us is the 
largest receiver of the metropolitan area’s college going population and the student body at each 
institution reflects the population of our metropolitan area. We are committed to outreach 
activities and to the delivery of programs which stress success for all students. On the basis of 
our distinctive urban mission, we were attracted to one another as peer institutions and have 
provided one another with valuable insights because we share this common contextual 
understanding. 

However, our institutions differ substantially, as well. Of the three institutions, two have 
medical or law schools, one has a population that consists of 45% ethnic minorities, and at least 
one admits large numbers of students requiring remedial or developmental courses. The 
institutions range in enrollment from more than 27,000 to 16,000. Two are categorized as 
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Carnegie Doctoral II institutions, while one is classified as Research I. Differences in our 
students, faculty, organizational structures and campus cultures warrant and necessitate unique 
approaches to data gathering. 

Because of the RUSS Project we have learned from each other and have adopted 
common strategies and structures that have helped us to advance our common mission as 
metropolitan universities. Nevertheless, this project has reinforced the principle that we must be 
careful not to address the academic, motivational, and service needs of our students solely from 
the perspective of the “Urban University.” The differences in life experiences of students and 
faculty at each of our universities require that we tweak programs and structures to fit the unique 
qualities of the populations we serve. 

Indeed, our preliminary research indicates that there may be greater differences in student 
demographic characteristics, expectations, and prior academic histories within each university 
than there are across the three partner universities. Thus, our task, in addition to developing a 
basis for knowing how well restructuring has worked across metropolitan universities is 
organizing a research agenda which will improve our understanding of the dynamics of change 
among specific audiences within each of our universities. 

Implications for mstitutionaf research 

The three partner institutions are more similar to each other than they are to other 
universities in their own geographic areas, yet they do not easily fit into a single institutional 
category. The unique characteristics of the “urbanness” of Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and 
Portland along with the curricular, social, and historical differences associated with each 
institution prevent us and other urban universities from using one instrument that will satisfy the 
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needs of all institutions. We began with the assumption that we were very similar institutions 
and we have come to realize that we differ in many important ways. Different data are needed 
by each institution to develop formative evaluation strategies and the one-size model that we 
thought was appropriate at the beginning no longer fits. We will continue to develop a set of 
common structures — the core items-that will allow us and other “urbans” to compare and 
benchmark our progress. Nevertheless, we now realize that obtaining comparative data, though 
important, is not as essential as the development and implementation of shared methods and 
approaches for measuring, interpreting, and disseminating information about the effects that our 
restructured programs have had upon insuring student success. We will continue to work 
together on the above mentioned items with the intention of collaborating on research projects 
and sharing information about practices that we have found to work best across our institutions 
(e.g., Learning Communities, peer teaching, restructuring, etc.) and to determine those practices 
which work best within a single institution. 

Conclusion 

In developing the Entering Student Survey we may not have fully considered the concept 
“urban” as it relates to program restructuring at all metropolitan universities. We began with the 
premise that a new questionnaire was needed that would completely describe the urban student 
population at metropolitan universities. We believed that the data derived from an omnibus 
survey would provide a richer context for measuring the effects of common restructuring and 
program change initiatives at metropolitan universities. We have abandoned our one-size-fits-all 
approach to survey development and have adopted a modular set of core items which we believe 
will better support our research in ways that could not be obtained from existing instruments. 
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We are in the process of evaluating the effectiveness of the core-items. Moreover, we have 
changed parts of our sophomore and upper division student surveys in ways that will allow us to 
measure changes in students’ expectations and beliefs over time. We will continue to refine our 
research questions so that the Entering Student Survey project better fits within the larger 
context of institutional research. From our current vantage point, we see that the Entering 
Student Survey project has enabled us to focus our research agenda on the following new 
questions: 

What do faculties need to know about students that will help them to improve student 
learning and engagement? 

What are the factors that engage different student audiences? 

— What is the best method for communicating information to different 
audiences of students, faculty, and administration? 

— How do we strengthen teaching skills and delivery systems to address unique 
student audiences? 

What are the baseline indicators that will provide metropolitan university faculties and 
administrators with the information they need to measure the effects of change? 

— Because restructuring generates controversy, how does data from an entering 
student survey inform practice and allow for the development of methods for 
measuring the effects brought about by changes in policies and procedures? 

How do we use and communicate information to and from our urban partners (school 
districts, community colleges, etc.)? 

How do we develop feedback structures to give and receive 
information from our partners? 

To be sure, the roles of institutional researchers are expanding as faculty and 
administrators seek their guidance collecting formative information to assess and strengthen new 
approaches to instruction. The Entering Student Survey project provides one interesting 
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collaborative model for examining data on our students within and across campuses. We will 
continue to consider whether the results obtained from the new questionnaire items provide the 
kind of data needed to improve the effectiveness of programs relative to results obtained from 
traditional questionnaires or other forms of data collection. The good news is that we have 
gained a much stronger understanding of ourselves and have developed a helpful working 
relationship that has led to progress and further cooperation. Our preliminary work has provided 
information to support the learning theories that formed the framework of the survey’s project 
original design plan. Ongoing research projects will provide us with core items that most 
metropolitan universities will find of value for describing their entering student classes and a 
valuable forum for discussing the sort of baseline data on students that will help them to monitor 
the effectiveness of their undergraduate programs. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE IUPUI RUSS ESSAYS 



Barbara Jackson 

These ten essays reflect both the process and outcomes of significant institutional 
transformation. At IUPUI, unlike most universities, the establishment of professional and 
graduate programs preceded the development of a comprehensive undergraduate curriculum. In 
recent years we have focused our attention on creating support programs for entering students 
that utilize national research findings and the best practices of our urban counterparts. The 
RUSS collaboration has been an important factor in our commitment to learning communities as 
a foundational element of a first year program for IUPUI students. 

Gayle Williams provides an institutional context for all of the IUPUI essays and describes 
our response to the challenges of maintaining both consistency of student experience and 
flexibility in meeting heterogeneous student and discipline needs. A key element of this strategy 
has been the development of a “Template for First Year Seminars,” which provides a common 
core of learning outcomes that all learning communities subscribe to. The way in which a 
particular school has developed a model to fit the needs of its entering students is the focus of 
Richard Magjuka’s article. 

Barbara Jackson describes why faculty ownership of first year learning communities was 
deemed essential from the start and details our efforts to sustain faculty involvement. The essay 
by Kevin Robbins illustrates the outcome of “reflective practice,” which our faculty development 
initiatives encourage. Sharon Hamilton provides a specific case study of one of our most 
successful faculty development initiatives. 
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The value of involving members of the campus community, in addition to the faculty, in 
meeting the needs of entering students has resulted in an innovative use of instructional teams. 
William Orme and Rebecca VanVoorhis present the process and challenges of team formation. 
Rosalie Vermette, et al. discuss the implications of instructional team participation on the role of 
academic advisors. Linda Haas evaluates our strategies for incorporating student mentors into 
instructional teams. 

The comprehensive approach to assessment of learning communities that the campus has 
adopted is overviewed by Victor Borden, while Ann Lowenkron and Richard Magjuka present 
the results of one specific assessment project. 
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Learning Communities at IUPUI 
Gayle Williams 2 

Abstract: Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis (IUPUI) is a large urban campus 
with a diverse student population. The university has fifteen undergraduate schools and over one 
hundred and eighty degree programs. IUPUI students who are beginners or transfers with fewer 
than eighteen hours are required to enroll in a learning community. All IUPUI learning 
communities follow the same course template, which outlines the learning objectives for students 
enrolled in those sections, but each of the undergraduate schools also tailors their learning 
community sections to meet the particular needs of their majors. Providing a learning 
community experience for each of the over three thousand students who enter into a variety of 
degree programs at IUPUI each fall is challenging. Ensuring program quality across a large 
number of schools with individual models is even more difficult. The University College 
Learning Community Network was formed in 1998 as a forum for representatives from each of 
the undergraduate schools participating in the IUPUI Learning Community Program. The 
Network provides the opportunity for learning community liaisons to discuss issues related to the 
program, to share ideas and concerns, and to receive the latest information on program 
developments. 



IUPUI Overview 

Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis (IUPUI) is a complex university with 
a unique history. Formed in 1969 by two separate universities, Indiana and Purdue, IUPUI’s 
fifteen undergraduate schools have different histories and missions, and each school operates in a 
somewhat autonomous fashion. The focus of the early years was the merger of academic and 
administrative units. IUPUI became an administrative and academic part of Indiana University 
with Purdue maintaining academic responsibility for programs offered in science, engineering, 
and technology. Some of the schools at IUPUI now operate as system schools (with programs 
on all the Indiana University campuses), some as merged schools (operating on the Bloomington 
and Indianapolis campuses only), and some as independent schools (at Indianapolis only). 



2 Gayle Williams, Assistant Dean at IUPUI's University College, coordinates the Learning Community 
program. She has worked at IUPUI for seven years. 
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The rapid growth of IUPUI since its inception is reflected in the table below. IUPUI has nearly 
doubled in size by most measures. Recent trends toward more full-time, traditional-aged 
students represent a return to earlier year profiles. This trend is due more to demographic and 
economic factors than to any change in campus focus or program participation rates. 

Table 1 



Indicator 


1970-71 


1984-85 


1998-99 


% Che. 
1970-98 


Undergraduate Enrollment 


10,152 


16,990 


20,667 


104% 


Total Enrollment 


14,603 


23,368 


27,821 


91% 


Credit Hours 


155,665 


210,853 


275,071 


77% 


First-Time Freshmen 


N/A 


2,731 


3,549 


- 


Percent Part-time Students 


53% 


58% 


48% 


- 


Degrees Conferred 


1,607 


2,585 


3,960 


146% 


Full-Time Faculty 


N/A 


1,266 


1,668 


- 


Research Expenditures 1 


N/A 


$53M 


$120M 


- 


Total Operating Budget 1 


N/A 


$60 1M 


$697M 


- 



‘Adjusted to 1998 dollars 



IUPUI has become Indiana’s most comprehensive higher education institution, offering 
more degree programs than any other school in the state, conferring degrees ranging from 
associate to doctoral. It has one of the largest professional school enrollments (Medicine, 
Dentistry, and Law) in the country and includes the country’s largest School of Nursing. 
Moreover, as an urban, commuter university, IUPUI serves a student body that is very 
demographically, academically, and motivationally diverse. Many of the innovations and 
improvements of the past decade derived from efforts to better serve this population and, more 
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generally, the Indianapolis metropolitan region in which these students live, work, and raise their 



families. 

In the last decade the campus has become a place of innovation and leadership in higher 
education. The administration and faculty have worked together to develop centers and programs 
that make innovative use of technology and foster interdisciplinary collaboration in many 
contexts. Because of its location in the state capital and largest city in the state, the campus has 
been able to develop partnerships that have resulted in programs that are mutually beneficial to 
the city and campus and provide important service to the community. 

The IUPUI Entering Student Profile 

The remarkable record of growth and achievement at IUPUI has not been matched by 
increases in student academic achievement and persistence. Since the state of Indiana did not 
have a community college system, IUPUI and the regional campuses have maintained open 
admissions. Despite stated admissions criteria — top half of class rank, above the median in 
combined SAT scores, and a prescribed curriculum of college preparatory courses in high 
school — IUPUI denies admission to very few students. In fact, two out of three first-time 
freshman (66%) entering IUPUI in Fall 1999 did not meet the stated admissions criteria (see 
Table 2). 



Table 2 

Trends in Qualifications of Beginning Freshmen 









Fall Semesters 






Average SAT 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


IUPUI Total 


939 


930 


926 


941 


935 


944 


Direct/Dual Admits 


1046 


1042 


1041 


1055 


1084 


1088 


University College Overall 


910 


902 


901 


916 


909 


917 


Regular Admits 


987 


984 


1004 


1005 


1029 


1020 


Conditional Admits 


857 


852 


855 


874 


874 


879 



Average Percentile Rank in High School 



IUPUI Total 52 

Direct/Dual Admits 70 

University College Overall 48 

Regular Admits 65 

Conditional Admits 38 

Number of Beginning Freshmen 

IUPUI Total 1990 

Direct/Dual Admits 362 

University College Overall 1628 

Regular Admits 527 

Conditional Admits 1101 



51 


50 


50 


49 


51 


72 


71 


72 


72 


74 


46 


46 


46 


. 45 


47 


64 


68 


68 


70 


71 


38 


38 


38 


39 


40 


2442 


2766 


2712 


3186 


3147 


437 


416 


403 


400 


432 


2005 


2350 


2309 


2786 


2715 


610 


590 


607 


522 


634 


1395 


1760 


1702 


2264 


2081 



While some in the academic community celebrate what is truly a “talent development” model, 
the lack of selectivity in admission is clearly related to a lack of success on the part of many 
students. Table 3 below shows recent trends in the first-year retention rates. 



Beginning Freshmen Retention to the Second Year (AS/BS Degree-Seekers) 





1993 


1994 


Fall Semester of Entry 
1995 1996 


1997 


1998* 


All Students 


TOTAL 


55.7% 


55.2% 


57.2% 


55.8% 


54.1% 


55.1% 


Directly Admitted to a School 


66.2% 


66.9% 


66.7% 


67.6% 


66.2% 


67.7% 


Univ. Col - Regular Admits 


59.8% 


59.8% 


64.9% 


63.7% 


59.3% 


63.4% 


Univ. Col - Conditional Admits 


50.7% 


49.3% 


51.0% 


50.4% 


49.4% 


51.1% 


Full-Time 


TOTAL 


61.4% 


61.4% 


62.0% 


61.0% 


59.2% 


58.9% 


Directly Admitted to a School 


70.4% 


70.3% 


70.1% 


69.5% 


70.2% 


70.5% 


Univ. Col - Regular Admits 


65.7% 


65.4% 


70.1% 


67.4% 


65.1% 


66.6% 


Univ. Col - Conditional Admits 


54.5% 


54.7% 


54.1% 


55.9% 


53.5% 


54.4% 


Part-Time 


TOTAL 


47.2% 


43.4% 


46.9% 


43.7% 


40.4% 


44.6% 


Directly Admitted to a School 


47.1% 


49.1% 


51.9% 


57.6% 


45.2% 


50.0% 


Univ. Col - Regular Admits 


48.2% 


45.3% 


47.1% 


51.5% 


37.3% 


49.5% 


Univ. Col - Conditional Admits 


46.9% 


42.2% 


46.1% 


40.6% 


40.6% 


43.5% 



*Preliminary figures 



Development of Learning Communities 



Attention to undergraduate education has become a major campus-wide initiative during 
the last decade. Two distinct initiatives provided the foundation for the campus-wide first year 
learning communities now in place. 
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In 1994, a cadre of seven faculty from the School of Liberal Arts was engaged to develop 
new means of helping students make a successful transition to higher education. The faculty met 
intensively and examined works by John Gardner and others. They sought and shared resources, 
reviewed books, and discussed their findings, among other activities, to provide a framework for 
a new program, which would best apply practices from other institutions along with new 
elements adapted to the IUPUI environment. 

In the spring of 1996, a team composed of three faculty members from the School of 
Science, a professional librarian, a computer science major, an instructional technologist, and an 
advisor began the task of developing a freshman experience course designed to help beginning 
science majors achieve a successful transition to their responsibilities as new scholars at the 
university. An institutional grant was provided to support the project, called Windows on 
Science, which focused on three main themes: the culture of science, the culture of the 
university, and the culture of the digital/knowledge age. The course was first presented by an 
instructional team during the Fall 1996 semester, and it has since been completely restructured in 
response to intensive assessment involving students and faculty. 

Faculty members in each of the undergraduate schools assumed responsibility for creating 
learning community models to reflect the disciplines of their school and the expertise of their 
faculty. Prior to the development of school-based learning communities, few freshmen had the 
opportunity to work closely with the faculty from their schools during their first collegiate year. 

In many cases, entering students were not eligible to enroll in courses offered by their schools. 
Since the development of school-based learning communities, however, entering students are 
introduced to the academic expectations for their degrees and the career opportunities associated 
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with their particular majors by the faculty in their schools. Students can also work closely in 
small groups with other freshmen who have declared similar majors, and, thereby establish 
connections with their school, their faculty, and their fellow students within their first semester. 
Ownership of learning community models by the individual academic schools has been critical 
to the success and growth of the IUPUI Learning Community Program. That policy has also 
helped to ensure that the learning communities have a strong academic base because faculty 
members in each school are invested in the development of the curriculum. 

In the IUPUI model, a new first year course was central to the development of what 
would come to be known as learning communities. Other models (e.g., a schedule block or an 
interdisciplinary course) were not deemed appropriate for the needs of students at IUPUI. Many 
of IUPUI’s learning communities consist of a first year seminar and a linked course. However, 
due to the scale of our effort, some learning communities entail only the first year course with its 
instructional team. A learning community booklet, based on a model from Temple University, 
was created to introduce students to the IUPUI Learning Community Program. Currently 
learning communities are offered by all undergraduate units. 

Formation of University College 

In 1997, after much discussion involving all of the schools on campus, IUPUI formed a new 
unit to assume and improve services to entering students. Named University College, the unit is 
charged with providing a common gateway to the academic programs available to entering 
students, including the Learning Communities. The College coordinates existing university 
resources and develops new initiatives to promote academic excellence and enhance student 
persistence. Located in a newly renovated building at the center of the campus. University 
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College provides a setting where faculty, staff, and students share in the responsibility for 
making IUPUI a supportive and challenging environment for learning. The new student 
orientation program, the improved academic advising initiative for entering students, the 
Learning Center (an entire floor of space designed for mentoring, tutoring, and supplemental 
instruction with the latest technology available to support learning), the new Honors Program, 
and the coordination of learning communities are all part of University College. 

A distinguished faculty composed of individuals dedicated to the improvement of 
undergraduate education and representing all of the academic units at IUPUI provides academic 
leadership for University College. 



Table 4 



Learning Communities Sections and Enrollments, 
1999-00 


1995-96 through 




Number of Sections 


Number of Participants 


Academic Year 


Fall 


Spring 


Total 


Fall 


Spring 


Total 


1995-96 


7 


7 


14 


133 


95 


228 


1996-97 


25 


18 


43 


309 


164 


473 


1997-98 


44 


39 


83 


558 


179 


737 


1998-99 


73 


43 


116 


823 


713 


1536 


1999-00 


108 


- 


108 


2657 


- 


2657 



When the IUPUI Learning Community Program was established in 1995, there was no 

general education program for undergraduates. Students followed different academic plans 

depending on their majors, and only one course was required of all undergraduates. Two 

schools, Liberal Arts and Science, have recently adopted a core curricular plan, but most of the 

undergraduate schools are not requiring it for their majors. One additional factor, which 

contributes to the complexity of the institution, is its financial structure, a responsibility-centered 

management model by which each school is responsible for generating its own income. The 

decentralization of IUPUI, therefore, was a major factor to be considered in the development of 
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the new learning community program. The only way to ensure that every undergraduate school 
would support the program for its majors was to secure the participation of the faculty in each 
school in the development and operation of the learning communities. 

In 1996, the First Year Studies Committee was established by University College to oversee 
the development of the IUPUI Learning Community Program, The Template . 

Freshmen frequently change their majors. Therefore a sub-committee of faculty members 
and academic advisors from across the campus was established to tackle that problem. 

This “Template for First Year Seminars” was introduced during the Fall 1998 semester. The 
template lists and explains the academic goals and objectives of the IUPUI Learning Community 
Program. Learning outcomes include the following: 

1 . Students will begin to develop an understanding of the major components of higher 
education. 

2. Students will have the opportunity to experience a safe, supportive, and positive 
university learning environment, which includes the establishment of a network of 
staff, faculty, and other students. 

3. Students will understand and begin to practice basic communication skills appropriate 
to the academic setting. 

4. Students will begin to use critical thinking skills to solve problems in the context of 
the university environment. 

5. Students will acquire a basic understanding of the fundamentals of scholarly inquiry, 
including the identification and use of academic library resources. 
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6. Students will understand and apply campus resources for information technology in 
support of their academic work and campus connections. 

7. Students will begin to develop a knowledge of their own abilities, skills, and life 
demands so that they can develop these more effectively in pursuit of their academic 
goals. 

8. Students will make full use of IUPUI resources and services that support their 
learning. 

For each of the above learning outcomes, the template lists several specific ways that 
students will demonstrate their degree of mastery. 

In order to foster student learning of the above outcomes, the template describes several 
pedagogical strategies modeled upon the intimate, interactive, and collegial atmosphere of a 
traditional upper division seminar. These pedagogical strategies include the following: 

1 . Instructional teams, comprised of a faculty member, librarian, academic advisor, and 
student mentor, who plan and present the seminar and support the students in their 
learning. 

2. Controlled class size, limited to a maximum of 25 students. 

3. Faculty shape the learning environment and the students’ human and academic bond 
to the university. They model the scholarly enterprise and convey to students the 
expectations and commitment of academic learning in general and their respective 
disciplines in particular. 
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4. Collaborative and interactive learning foster opportunities that encourage students to 
develop peer relationships, find their academic voice in groups situations, and learn to 
see knowledge as a process of discovery in the company of others. 

5. Connecting with the campus community, such as the library, Office of Advising, 
Office for Career Counseling, co-curricular activities, the Honors Program, the 
Student Learning Center, the University Writing Center, the department of the major, 
and Financial Aid, is critical for student academic success, and therefore a part of all 
first year seminars. 

6. Every learning community syllabus introduces the goals of the course, specifies 
requirements and due dates, provides contact information for every member of the 
instructional team, and important dates on the academic calendar. 

7. Every learning community contains mechanisms for assessing student learning, the 
class process, and the instructional team process. Formal assessment measures related 
to student satisfaction and learning outcomes are currently being developed by 
University College in collaboration with the other units offering learning 
communities. 

The required curricular components include the culture and context of the university, 
critical thinking as fundamental to academic expectations in general and respective disciplines in 
particular, technology as a tool to enhance learning and build collaborative learning partnerships, 
the library as resource for learning, communication, both written and verbal, in small groups and 
large classes in order to enhance learning and share that learning with others, the wealth of 
resources to support learning at IUPUI, and the role of advising in their academic planning. 
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These disparate curricular components have at their center the campus-wide Principles of 
Undergraduate Learning, a set of six aspects of learning that undergird and permeate the 
undergraduate learning experience of all students at IUPU1. 

All the undergraduate schools were asked to ensure that their learning community models 
follow the goals and objectives stated in the Template. The pedagogical practices utilized for the 
implementation of the Template goals and objectives, however, are left to the discretion of the 
faculty in each of the undergraduate schools. In addition, faculty members are encouraged to 
continue to include school-specific curriculum in each of their sections, as long as the 
expectations of the Template are also met. 

The First Year Studies Template ensures academic consistency across the campus for the 
IUPUI Learning Community Program. Students are exposed to the same general skills and 
required to accomplish the same basic academic tasks regardless of the learning community they 
select. Students who change majors, therefore, do not place themselves in academic jeopardy. 
The use of the Template across the Learning Community Program has been advantageous for an 
additional reason: faculty members from a variety of disciplines introduce freshmen to the same 
academic skills, and they can come together to share pedagogical approaches to teaching those 
skills. The IUPUI Learning Community Program has, therefore, provided a reason and a forum 
for discussion on teaching freshmen. 

Instructional Teams 

One of the major components of the IUPUI Learning Community Template is the 
expectation that all sections will be taught by an instructional team. Instructional teams combine 
the expertise of a variety of members of the academic community and focus that expertise 
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toward first-year students and their successful transition to higher education. At IUPUI, the 
instructional team approach has translated into a model in which faculty members, academic 
advisors, librarians, and student mentors all work collaboratively to construct first-year 
experience courses that promote academic achievement and a successful transition to the culture 
of an academic institution. 

Each member of an instructional team provides a unique set of qualifications to the first- 
year learning community. The faculty member, authorized by the institution to provide 
structured learning experiences, serves as team leader and calls the team together. It is the 
faculty member’s authority that provides a framework upon which the other team members may 
build. It is the faculty member’s disciplinary expertise that provides the context for other team 
members’ contributions. Ideally, resident faculty would be part of all instructional teams. Given 
IUPUI’s heavy reliance on part-time faculty it is not possible to do this while providing a 
learning community experience for all entering students. Part-time faculty selected to participate 
are given support and mentoring from resident faculty and advisors in the sponsoring academic 
unit. 

The academic advisor is uniquely qualified to translate the academic rules and 
procedures of the institution to students. Faculty members are not necessarily conversant with 
“the system” and how it functions. Advisors can promote student success by making that system 
more comprehensible and by providing counsel in exploring educational options. At IUPUI, 
advisors have taken on an additional role by developing and facilitating learning experiences that 
focus on necessary academic skills, such as note taking and time management. 
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The librarian is a strong ally to the faculty. Librarians can translate the workings of an 
academic library, but can also go beyond an introduction to library services to address notions 
such as rules of evidence within an academic setting, mechanisms for reporting scholarly 
communication, and the importance of source attribution and citation. Librarians can help the 
institution establish a baseline of information skills for first-year students. Working as 
collaborative partners with faculty, librarians can help expand the range of teaching and learning 
materials as new information technologies provide new opportunities to accommodate a wider 
range of learning styles. 

The student mentor helps provide an environment in which students are psychologically 
comfortable. Without suffering from the adversarial connotations of an ombudsman, the student 
mentor can act as a buffer between students and faculty when there are issues that either would 
be uncomfortable addressing with the other. The student mentor also serves as an exemplar — a 
physical embodiment of student success that a first-year student can use as a model for his or her 
own success. 

The instructional team approach offers numerous rewards to those who serve on the 
teams and to the institution as a whole. In an instructional team environment, the institution 
explicitly demonstrates its commitment to the university’s teaching mission. Since instructional 
team members are collaborative partners, a broad spectrum of academic personnel become 
personally committed to the teaching mission and to the success of enterprises affecting others. 
Camaraderie develops among instructional team members, which affects how business is 
conducted throughout the institution. Service gaps begin to be perceived as a cause for 
communal concern, rather than as an individual’s isolated problem. Perhaps most importantly, 
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students begin to perceive that they are valued as individuals. Instructional team members have 
spoken of their experience as “transformational.” Insights and interactions on instructional 
teams have led to new ways of thinking about students, colleagues, and the enterprises of 
teaching and learning. 

Network and Colloquium Create Community 
Each May University College and the First Year Studies Committee sponsor a Learning 
Community Colloquium for all members of instructional teams across the campus. The all-day 
program is dedicated to sharing ideas and to introducing new instructional team members to the 
Learning Community Program. Workshops are provided on various topics associated with the 
learning community curriculum including incorporating technology, introducing service 
learning, planning for library projects, and preparing for registration. Instructional team 
members are also invited to make presentations on aspects of their learning community model 
that have been particularly successful or creative. 

The May Learning Community Colloquium sessions provide a forum for sharing ideas 
and distributing information across IUPUI’s large Learning Community Program. Regular 
communications between the personnel who coordinate the Program in University College and 
the liaisons in each of the schools is handled through the IUPUI Learning Community Network. 
The Network is primarily a listserv that connects key personnel in the Learning Community 
Program with school liaisons for transmitting important information quickly to the faculty 
members in the schools and to all instructional team members. At least once a semester, the 
members of the Network also meet to discuss issues associated with the operation and 
management of the program. In addition, University College maintains and distributes contact 
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sheets, which list the names, e-mail addresses, and phone numbers of all instructional team 
members. 

Summary 

Within the array of IUPUI learning community sections, there are two basic models: 
those developed by the academic schools for their majors and those offered through University 
College, primarily intended for students who are undecided about their major or who fail to meet 
the academic criteria required by the school-sponsored sections. Each academic school has 
developed its own learning community model based on the common core but uniquely structured 
to serve the needs of entering students in that school. The school-based models place an 
emphasis on introducing the students to the various disciplines represented in the school, the 
curricular components and academic expectations for majors, and the career opportunities 
available to students with degrees from that school. Typically, school-based models are 
restricted to students who have declared a major in the sponsoring school and who have met 
established academic requirements for enrollment in the learning community course. Some 
schools also accept students who are considering declaring a major in the school but are unsure 
of their academic plans. 

Since schools are encouraged to develop learning community models that reflect the 
culture and academic benefits unique to that school, the faculty have easily assumed ownership 
of the school-sponsored learning community models. The School of Business, for example, has 
developed a service learning component for the learning community. Each student participates 
in a Junior Achievement project in collaboration with other students in the class. 
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University College sponsors a variety of learning community sections for students who 
have not determined their majors. Those learning community sections are taught by faculty from 
a wide range of disciplines. Many of the learning community sections are linked, pairing a 
discipline-based general education course with a one-credit first year seminar taught by the same 
professor. For example, an English professor may lead an instructional team in teaching a first 
year seminar course that is linked to his or her Elementary Composition I course. The twenty- 
five students who are enrolled in the seminar are also enrolled in the English course. The skills 
taught in the seminar are the same skills required for success in the first-year introductory course 
including the skills of critical thinking, effective use of the library, and ability to use the 
computer network. 
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Learning Communities in a Professional School: Implementing Learning Communities in the 
Kelley School of Business at Indiana University 

Richard Magjuka 1 

Abstract: Learning communities represent an important concept in higher education. Yet, in 
practice, key philosophical values and design attributes of learning communities pose special 
problems for faculty and administrators in professional schools. The results of a case study 
conducted in the Kelley School of Business are reviewed and analyzed. The study examines 
problems encountered when the School attempts to incorporate learning communities into its 
curriculum. Recommendations are offered that will allow learning communities to be effectively 
assimilated into the culture of professional schools and the professional curriculum. 



In higher education, the concept of the learning community offers great promise for 
students and faculty. At its core, a learning community is both a pedagogical tool and a 
curricular device designed to build connections among students, faculty and staff who seek to 
attain shared goals and learning outcomes. It includes a structure that fosters collaboration and 
co-curricular learning (Gabelnick, MacGregor, Matthews, and Smith, 1990). In their seminal 
work, Learning Communities: Creating Connections among Students, Faculty, and Disciplines, 
Gabelnick, et al. define a learning community as a deliberate curricular structure which is 
intended to “[pjurposely restructure the curriculum to link together courses or course work so 
that students find greater coherence in what they are learning as well as increased intellectual 
interaction with faculty and fellow students” (p.5). 



1 Richard J. Magjuka is an Associate Professor in the Kelley School of Business (KSB), Indiana University and 
is Chairman of the School's MBA OnLine Program. The author of more than fifty refereed articles and 
published papers, Dr. Magjuka specializes in the areas of employee involvement, customer service and service 
management. He has received numerous teaching awards for his undergraduate and graduate teaching. 
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Learning communities can assist an instructor to reach a variety of outcomes. Two aspects of 
learning communities particularly salient in this analysis are collaboration and co-curricular 
learning. Collaboration is an important goal of a learning community. At many universities, the 
academic curriculum has fragmented along disciplinary lines. A learning community provides 
students and faculty with a forum to encourage collaboration and to re-integrate the curriculum. 
Through participation in a learning community, faculty with different professional backgrounds 
collaborate to establish an interdisciplinary curriculum. Training and development also occur 
when faculty engage in the intellectual process of establishing course objectives or creating 
curricular materials that encompass a wider theoretical framework. In addition, the process of 
developing a multidisciplinary framework allows faculty to widen the scope of their 
“disciplinary gaze” (Bourdieu, 1990). As a result, collaboration allows faculty to adjust their 
understanding of their own subject and how others learn about it. 

Another important aspect of learning communities is that faculty and academic staff must 
collaborate to be effective. Many key contributors to university life have been separated from 
academic life at a great cost to student development. In corporate life, this practice is described 
as building “functional silos” in which bureaucracies create departments whose members fail to 
tie their efforts together in order to accomplish organizational goals (e.g., Abbott, 1981, 1988). 
Innovation and learning is severely hindered as a result. While organizations can still be very 
effective when functional areas operate independently as “islands of excellence,” performance 
declines over time unless mechanisms are built to bridge these isolated islands and to increase 
communication within a firm. 
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Learning communities also require faculty and staff to develop an important role for co- 
curricular learning in the undergraduate curriculum. Co-curricular learning is defined as the 
social and cultural learning that occurs as well as the academic content of a course. Learning 
communities enable students to address a wider array of issues in their personal development 
than are typically considered in an academic course. Student development lies at the center of a 
learning community. By setting this as a course objective, faculty ensure that students pursue 
their personal development within a structured learning environment. The learning community 
represents one of the finest examples of how to join student learning in the broadest sense to the 
narrower goal of “academic learning.” 

The twin goals of collaboration and co-curricular learning entwine to enhance the 
likelihood that each goal can be attained. For example, co-curricular learning objectives require 
faculty to seek collaboration with other staff and professionals. It is rare, indeed, for a single 
instructor to identify the many facets that should be considered when designing an academic 
course. Even rarer is it to find one instructor who can successfully teach a course that contains 
diverse objectives covering a wide range of academic and “non- academic” topics. 

Different Types of Learning Communities 

Since definitions of learning communities are broad, it is reasonable that many potential 
objectives have been formulated for learning communities, which include linked courses and 
first year learning communities. In a linked format, a learning community is tied to another 
specific course. Typically, students enroll in both courses during the same academic period. It is 
assumed that there is a logical relationship between the two courses. As a result, faculty teach 
each course independently, but there is a higher degree of coordination and collaboration 
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between instructors than is achieved in the general curriculum. Often, the learning community 
depends upon its paired course, especially when the linked course is an introductory course in a 
major or is a general education course. 

The instructor in the learning community will design it to weave its goals with those of 
the linked course into a single, unified course outline. A primary strength of the linked course 
concept is that pairing courses provides students with a learning context that is engaging and 
compelling, and each instructor can achieve a high degree of curricular integration. However, a 
potential weakness is that the links between courses could become tenuous and integration might 
not yield meaningful learning outcomes. 

Student development is at the center of the first year learning community. Typically, first 
year learning communities address issues associated with students in transition to college: 
academic skill development, counseling, transitional skill development, and, recently, student 
retention (e.g., Chaffee, 1992; Higbee and Dwinell, 1999). Co-curricular learning objectives are 
also emphasized. However, some serious issues cause first year learning communities to suffer 
from the most ambiguous and ill-defined mission of all the types of learning communities. 

Learning Communities and Business Education 
Reports on the impact of learning communities on student outcomes show impressive 
results in many areas. As a result, faculty and staff who attempt to use learning communities 
attain a wide variety of outcomes. Faced with the great diversity of objectives, it is often 
difficult for instructors to identify how appropriate a particular type of learning community is in 
a specific educational setting. Few have asked if learning communities are appropriate for 
professional school use. In many universities, a large percentage of undergraduates intend to 



enroll in a professional school. Historically, learning communities have been used most 
extensively in Liberal Arts or Education curricula, with the assumption that learning 
communities can be used as effectively in the professional schools. 

However, professional education in areas such as business or nursing contains objectives 
that stand in sharp contrast to many of the goals and objectives of learning communities. 
Professional schools design courses of study that conform to the requirements of their 
professional certification associations (Coe, 1970; Gerson, 1983). Learning communities often 
are not required or even recommended by a Professional Association or a Certification Board. 
Since the learning community is not required for certification, then it must be treated as an 
elective offering for the undergraduate curriculum. Incorporating a learning community into the 
prescribed curriculum thus proves difficult to accomplish since its elective credits typically must 
be added to the total credits required for graduation. 

Also, most professional schools do not admit students directly into their program. 

Instead, students are typically admitted into a professional school once they have completed a 
prescribed course of study in the first two years. This poses a dilemma for educators: either a 
professional school can delay instruction on the learning community until the sophomore or 
junior year, or it can enroll first year students into its courses. Schools generally decide not to 
delay instruction, but rather offer a first year community course. As a result, the use of learning 
communities requires professional schools to educate students who are only beginning their 
undergraduate studies. Thus, many goals of learning communities, especially co-curricular 
objectives, are unfamiliar to the faculty and staff. 
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A related problem is that the ethos of professional schools is inimical, if not hostile, to many 
developmental goals and co-curricular objectives associated with learning communities. 
Specifically, the culture of professional education is to establish criteria designed to admit only a 
small percentage of students seeking admission into their school (e.g., Bledstein, 1976; Hughes, 
1963). Professional schools establish entrance standards, course requirements, GPA 
requirements, and “gatekeeper” courses to develop a fair admissions process. Under these 
conditions, when the entire thrust of the early years of the educational process is to ensure that 
only the best applicants are accepted into the school, student development is simply not an 
integral component of the underlying culture. The absence of a supportive culture for 
developing student skills and co-curricular learning hampers the design and teaching of first year 
learning communities. 

Faculty in professional schools reinforce these cultural values. A core value of professional 
education is that students must hurdle performance standards to receive a degree. Emphasis on 
assessment and evaluation infuses every aspect of the professional curriculum. Professional 
associations continuously involve their membership in setting professional standards, and 
academic faculty are at the forefront of these efforts. In addition, the same faculty have met and 
surpassed these criteria in their process of becoming a member in good standing in the 
profession. In short, faculty have been thoroughly socialized into the profession (e.g., Bartles, 
1962; Haskell, 1984; Brumberg and Tomes, 1982). A key professional duty is to ensure that 
students are well trained and contribute to the continuing development and excellence of the 
profession. 
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In this culture, a learning community course meets with significant resistance. Professional 
schools often have little contact with students early in their academic careers. Faculty values 
support strict requirements for entry by students into the profession, and design undergraduate 
curriculum without the developmental needs of freshmen or even sophomore students in mind. 

Business schools are typical of professional schools. The business program is one of the 
most popular academic majors among undergraduate students, frequently containing a large 
number of undergraduates in many universities and colleges. Over the years, Schools of Business 
have developed a reputation for being particularly resistant to many curricular trends that have 
spread throughout undergraduate education. 

A major criticism of contemporary business education centers on its failure to attain 
educational breadth with regard to the social, political and cultural environment in which 
business schools operate (e.g., Sedlak and Wiliamson, 1983; Porter and McKibbin, 1988). This 
criticism is particularly trenchant for the undergraduate curriculum. Schools of Business narrow 
the concept of education for their students at a time when developmental and co-curricular 
objectives are receiving increasing attention. In business circles, this concern is often expressed 
in terms of a failure to teach business students about corporate responsibility and business ethics 
(e.g., Zlotkowski, 1996). However, the problem of the narrowness of the business undergraduate 
curriculum extends in a few directions. First, as others have observed (e.g., Rama, 1998), 
business schools tend to delegate curricular responsibility to other academic units such as general 
education requirements in speech, writing and communication. Second, too many schools are 
taking too few steps to embrace a curriculum that supports student development. For example, 
recently The National Association for Developmental Education (NADE) has established a 
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working definition for “developmental education” which includes the following elements: a 
holistic focus on cognitive and affective development of students, acknowledges a spectrum of 
learning styles and needs, and promotes an interdisciplinary range of approaches and student 
services (Lundell and Collins, 1999). If the current performance of schools is analyzed 
objectively, the goals of developmental education are not easily incorporated into the 
undergraduate curriculum in business. 

In this study, preliminary results of a case study of a large-scale attempt to implement 
learning communities in a School of Business are reported. After reviewing the context for 
implementing the learning communities, the barriers and potential pitfalls faced in the School 
will be discussed. Finally, a few lessons learned will be offered. 

Context of the Study 

The Kelley School of Business (KSB) at Indiana University offers a traditional 
undergraduate program in business education. While some students are directly admitted into the 
School, the majority are admitted during their sophomore or junior years. Major areas of study 
include accounting, finance, marketing, management, and information systems. The Kelley 
School operates in a large, state-funded research institution. As a result, tenure-track faculty must 
balance the demands of teaching and research. Tenure-track faculty tend to be assigned 
predominantly to graduate teaching, while a significantly greater percentage of undergraduate 
teaching is performed by full-time and part-time non-tenure track instructors, as well as by a few 
doctoral students. 

In recent years, the School has launched a wide variety of initiatives intended to improve the 
quality of undergraduate teaching. The program is not a series of separate, isolated courses 
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taught in large lecture halls by harried doctoral students, junior faculty or an occasional 
disinterested senior faculty. However, while KSB is devoted to excellent undergraduate teaching, 
it is also true that undergraduate teaching is not the pre-eminent mission objective in the School. 

The KSB is structured in a relatively unusual manner, operating undergraduate and graduate 
programs on two campuses, Indiana University Bloomington and Indiana University Purdue 
University Indianapolis (IUPUI). There is a single faculty at the School, one tenure process, and 
one Tenure and Promotion Committee. Faculty are assigned to teach on either campus. However, 
there are few crossover assignments. Instead, over time, the School has developed a 
Bloomington program and an Indianapolis program. The curriculum is largely the same on both 
campuses. The School issues a Baccalaureate degree and a Masters of Business Administration 
degree. The entire faculty vote to award the degree to students on both campuses. The diplomas 
for both undergraduate and graduate degrees contain wording to designate the campus on which 
the degree was obtained. Otherwise, there is no distinction made within the School concerning 
where a student pursued and ultimately received his or her degree. 

The student populations differ in several ways on the Bloomington and IUPUI campuses. For 
example, students at Bloomington more closely fit the definition of a full-time student, enroll in 
more courses in the Fall and Spring semesters, and tend to work fewer hours per year at a job 
while attending school. Bloomington students also tend to be younger, to have less experience, to 
be better prepared for their first year of study, and have a higher graduation rate than students at 
IUPUI. 

While the University has explicitly acknowledged differences in the mission of the two 
campuses and each campus pursues its own mission, it is often difficult to identify differences in 
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the mission for the two campuses, the official policies and procedures, or even the published 
literature. As is so often the case, the differences can be found on the margins and they affect a 
relatively small percentage of actions taken on either campus. The major impact lies in the 
differences in perception held by faculty and students regarding the differences between the two 
campuses. In 1998, for example, the academic and career profiles of students who enrolled in 
the MBA programs on the two campuses were remarkably similar. When this study was initiated, 
the biggest difference in the student populations was the issue of academic preparedness and 
retention at the core of the undergraduate program. 

At IUPUI, steps have been taken to increase the rate at which students progress through the 
University and receive their baccalaureate degree. Perhaps one of the most ambitious steps taken 
has been the creation of University College, the first academic home of a majority of students 
admitted into the University. It has established an integrated, systematic program that includes 
extensive counseling, mentoring, and assessment conducted by staff at University College. In 
addition, University College has established a first-year faculty who are comprised of tenure- 
track faculty who govern the operations of University College, as well as courses intended to 
help under-prepared students. University College faculty are also asked to teach learning 
communities and first year seminars. The first year seminar is designed to provide students with 
development skills and, when possible, to link learning communities to introductory courses 
required in specific disciplines. University College established a “First Year Seminar Template” 
that includes eight key learning outcomes, which are disseminated widely throughout the 
University to guide instructors on the goals and objectives deemed critical for success (see 
Williams, this volume). Key components of the First Year Seminar include instructional teams, 
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smaller class sizes, resident teaching faculty, collaborative and action learning strategies, 
common syllabus based on the template, and co-curricular connections to support services 
throughout the University. An instructional team is responsible for each learning community. 
Each team includes a faculty member, a librarian, an academic advisor and a student mentor. 

The composition of the instructional team reflects the objectives of the Template. 

Learning Communities in the Kelley School of Business at IUPUI 
Against this backdrop, the Kelley School of Business initiated a project to incorporate 
learning communities into its undergraduate program. The project began during Spring, 1998 and 
continues today. The project began when a single Associate Professor in the School volunteered 
to teach the Introduction to Business course (X100). The School’s Undergraduate Policy 
Committee had voted to require the XI 00 course for every student who sought admission into 
the School. In conjunction with this action, the Committee urged the School’s administration to 
assign a tenured faculty member to teach the course. This recommendation stood in stark 
contrast with the School’s prevailing strategy of assigning part-time faculty and full-time 
instructors to teach the lowest level courses in the undergraduate curriculum. When the instructor 
began to develop the X100 course, a member of University College contacted the faculty 
member and suggested that the School of Business could develop learning community courses, 
and that the learning community courses could be linked to the Introduction to Business course. 
The faculty member agreed and the inaugural learning community course was offered during the 
Spring, 1998. It incorporated the key principles included in the Template, and was linked to the 
XI 00 course. 
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As a pilot study, the results were promising for the learning community and its linked 
companion course, XI 00. Students mastered most learning outcomes in the Template, including 
effective oral and written communication skills, how to use computer software to make 
presentation materials to better deliver their message, how to access computer resources at 
IUPUI and how to solve educational problems in general, and about issues related to each 
element in the learning community Template. Assessment data suggested that both students and 
the instructor reacted very favorably to their experience in the learning community. 

A few drawbacks emerged, however. Most importantly, developing an instructional team 
and then coordinating the team’s efforts proved to be a very difficult task. In fact, several 
problems were never satisfactorily resolved. The instructor had not received adequate 
preparation for the responsibilities associated with being the leader of an instructional team, and 
the instructional team members did not possess prior experience in business education. 
Unfortunately, neither the faculty nor the team members anticipated the extensive development 
required to become an effective instructional team. As a result, the instructional team did not 
build assignments and exercises into the course syllabus intended to foster learning of template 
objectives. The instructor and staff never became a cohesive teaching unit. Instead, the instructor 
assumed a traditional role as the leader of in-class teaching. The staff were relegated to a 
secondary role and acted more like “invited guests” than a central component of an instructional 
team. 

Based on the data and experience obtained from faculty, staff, and students, the 
Undergraduate Policy committee urged the faculty leader to expand the learning community pilot 
into a full-blown system for the Kelley School of Business for the Fall Semester, 1998. 
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Problems Emerge When the Kelley School of Business Attempts to 
Implement Learning Communities throughout the Undergraduate Program 
The School’s administration decided to expand the learning community project to cover all 
first year students who intended to apply for admission into the Kelley School of Business. In the 
Fall, 1998 semester the School offered more than twenty-five learning community courses and 
linked each to the XI 00 course. 

The first problem encountered was deciding who would teach learning communities, given 
that a learning community is designed to be a one credit hour course. As a practical matter, 
instructors would have to “fit” teaching a learning community into their semester teaching 
schedule. At KSB, one three-credit course represents a standard course taught for a sixteen-week 
semester. Depending on their teaching contract, an instructor would be required to teach one to 
three courses per semester, with the standard teaching load equaling two courses, or six credit 
hours, per semester. If an instructor taught a single learning community, then it would count as a 
single credit hour of teaching. The School could respond to an extra credit generated by an 
instructor in a variety of ways. An instructor could receive extra compensation, but one credit of 
extra teaching equals three percent of a tenure-track faculty’s salary based on a ten-month 
contract and did not prove to be an incentive. Second, an instructor could “bank” the credit to be 
used in the future to lessen a teaching load in a semester. Most faculty would have to bank three 
credits in order to generate enough credits to effect a typical teaching assignment. Finally, an 
instructor could teach three learning communities in a semester and have the three courses 
substitute for a single regular course. 
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This outlines a critical problem confronting KSB. If paid to faculty as extra compensation 
for “overload instruction,” one credit equals three percent of one-tenth of base salary when 
computed on a ten-month basis. For many faculty, the value of compensation would not be 
sufficient to attract them to teach learning communities. The two remaining options also 
suffered, upon greater scrutiny. Few faculty believed that teaching three learning community 
courses in a single semester was a teaching load equivalent to teaching a single three credit 
course. Put simply, faculty believed that teaching a learning community represented a 
significantly greater investment in time and effort than teaching a standard course. Of course, 
they had little or no experience in teaching one credit courses in any other setting. So, in fact, 
faculty evaluated the effort required to teach in a Learning Community in terms of whether 
teaching three learning communities were roughly equivalent to teaching a single three credit 
course. The answer was a resounding “No!” Teaching a learning community represented a 
much greater effort than “regular” teaching. As a result, faculty believed that their participation 
in the learning community project would reflect “good citizenship behavior” on behalf of the 
faculty towards the School. However, it is fair to state that in general, the faculty did not believe 
that the compensation and teaching arrangement represented an attractive package. 

Another problem concerned the potential effect of learning communities on the 
undergraduate curriculum and its administration. Many faculty believed that a professional 
school’s curriculum should train students for entry into the profession. In this view, there are 
already too many “distractions” for students included in the current curriculum. By distractions, 
faculty meant that general education requirements already represented more than fifty percent of 
a student’s education. As a result, they complained that a learning community course 
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represented one credit hour less that would be available for the School of Business to use to 
teach business topics. In addition, the extra credit hour tied to XI 00 reduced flexibility for 
students. If students were required to enroll in a learning community, they could only enroll in 
five three credit courses in a semester, or a total of fifteen credit hours. As a result, faculty 
complained that the Undergraduate Policy Committee’s decision to require the learning 
community and to link the XI 00 course reduced the degree of discretion enjoyed by students in 
the undergraduate curriculum. 

The implications of the objectives of learning communities for pedagogy and teaching 
philosophy were also problematic. Faculty did not generally endorse the goal of increasing the 
retention rate of students because they believed that increased retention would not necessarily 
improve the quality of the undergraduate program at KSB. As one faculty member observed, 

“The type of student who requires the support offered by a learning community will not be likely 
to actually be admitted into the School of Business.” As with many other Schools of Business, 
especially at large state universities, KSB has enjoyed very high enrollments in its undergraduate 
program. KSB admits students upon completion of their sophomore year of study. For the last 
few years, KSB has rejected a significant percentage of first- and second-year students who 
applied for admission into the School. In addition, the School required students to enroll in six 
business courses prior to applying for admission. In general, these courses already enjoyed high 
enrollment. Under this scenario, faculty were not attracted by the prospect of increasing the pool 
of students who would not ultimately be admitted into the undergraduate program. This should 
not be viewed as necessarily elitist or cold hearted. In fact, some faculty expressed the idea that it 
would be better for students if they were not encouraged to believe they might be admitted into 
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the School of Business since it most likely would not occur. Under these conditions, a realistic 
preview of what was likely to occur was assumed to be a better outcome for students. 

Finally, faculty distinguished between the retention objectives and the developmental and 
co-curricular objectives of learning communities. They stressed their professional goals and 
objectives when teaching their courses to undergraduate students; most professors did not 
include developmental and co-curricular goals in their course syllabus. Instead, if allowed to 
teach an extra class period, it is safe to assume that most faculty in the School would choose an 
additional topic in their discipline rather than add either a developmental goal or co-curricular 
objective. Even if inclined to address these goals, faculty felt that they were not adequately 
trained to engage their students in appropriate learning activities. 

Against this backdrop, it is not surprising that faculty were less than enthusiastic about 
learning communities and were tepid, if not openly hostile, towards the idea of expanding the 
scale and scope of the Learning Community program in the Kelley School of Business. In fact, 
when faculty were afforded the opportunity to volunteer to participate in the learning 
communities project, the response was not positive. 

As the summer session began, a few key facts emerged. First, the scale of the learning 
community program needed to expand quickly. When it expanded, the learning communities 
would be linked to the Introduction to Business XI 00 course. The goals of the learning 
community would be to increase retention among students and to develop the entire student, 
academically and non-academically. Instructors would be required to adopt the curricular outline 
and pedagogical philosophy of the Template. KSB would develop an administrative structure 
and curricular plan to allow the School to operate more than twenty learning communities in Fall 
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Semester, which was developed despite faculty objections and in the face of the curricular 
demands. 

KSB Implements a Full-Fledged Learning Community Program in the Fall Semester 
The Undergraduate Policy Committee decided to implement a full-scale Learning 
Community Program in the Fall Semester. The School moved forward on its learning 
community plan whether or not the faculty, a key stakeholder, supported the program. 
Traditionally, when faced with faculty resistance to a plan, KSB would respond by taking steps 
designed to increase faculty involvement and support of the proposal and would not move 
forward in the face of resistance. In this instance, the School encouraged key faculty and 
administrators to continue to develop learning communities while assuming that tenure-track 
faculty would not contribute soon to the project. 

KSB reassigned four instructors to teach learning communities for the fall semester. These 
were full-time instructors who were not on a tenure track but who were assigned a full teaching 
load, usually greater than a tenure-track faculty. Each instructor was assigned to teach three to 
five learning communities. The tenured faculty member who taught the XI 00 course was asked 
to act as a Project Coordinator in order to link learning communities to the course. 

The new plan was outlined in July, approximately four weeks prior to the start of the fall 
semester. As a first step, it was suggested that the Coordinator seek a meeting with the 
instructors to discuss their new assignment and devise strategies for the new semester. The 
Coordinator welcomed the idea, and in July, the instructors and the Coordinator met on campus 
for two hours on a Friday afternoon. During the first hour of the meeting, the Coordinator tried 
to outline the many elements of the plan: the idea of a learning community, the Template, key 
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objectives and philosophy, the linkage to the XI 00 course, the retention and co-curricular goals, 
and the Coordinator’s role. There was some time available for a general discussion, and 
instructors expressed a belief that learning communities were founded on an ill-conceived 
philosophy. When the meeting ended, the participants agreed to meet again to discuss the Fall 
Semester rollout. Unfortunately, the Coordinator soon realized that this would not be a task 
easily accomplished. Due to the heavy work responsibilities and despite the best efforts of 
everyone involved, the instructors met with the Coordinator only one more time, the day before 
the beginning of the Fall semester. 

As the semester unfolded, instructors never received formal training and development, 
and they wished to expand the role of the Coordinator to assist them in the curricular design of . 
learning communities. Based on this information, the Coordinator took a series of steps designed 
to establish a framework for success when the learning communities were taught in the Fall 
semester. First, the Coordinator concluded that there was too much uncertainty among the 
instructors over the goals, objectives and pedagogy of teaching in learning communities. The 
Coordinator preferred to allow instructors to develop their own skills, abilities, and style when 
teaching a learning community. However, there was neither the time nor the resources available 
to pursue this objective. As a result, the Coordinator decided to make several “mid-course” 
corrections intended to lessen the effects of the decisions made by the School during the initial 
launch. 

The first step taken was to standardize the curriculum. A common course syllabus was 
developed which contained objectives, assignments and required readings. Standardization 
reduced the need for instructors to spend too much time in trying to understand how to outline 
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the basic direction of a learning community. A second step was to develop a common textbook 
for the learning community, a custom book of readings, exercises, and assignments. Finally, 
perhaps the most important decision concerned the pedagogy to be adopted in learning 
communities. The Coordinator adopted a pedagogical device intended to address the goals of the 
template and the emphasis on active learning. In most undergraduate courses, instructors would 
typically seek assignments that would force students to actively address learning goals and 
outcomes. However, instructors faced special problems when incorporating active learning 
exercises into a learning community. The goals and objectives were unfamiliar for the 
instructors and there was insufficient time available for them to identify and build assignments 
and exercises into the learning community syllabus; these had to also contribute to the goals and 
objectives in the template. Finally, in the absence of a well-developed history in teaching 
learning communities, there was an obvious need to ensure a high level of quality and 
standardization across different learning communities. 

After a brief search, the Coordinator selected a pedagogical device intended to overcome 
these problems and to ensure that, in some degree, the goals and objectives of the learning 
communities were met. An alliance was established with the local Junior Achievement, 
Incorporated (JA), incorporating one of its recognized programs — using JA volunteers to teach a 
business and economic course to elementary age children in the learning community. The JA 
program seemed to be well suited for the KSB and its learning communities; it addressed 
business and economic issues that coincided with KSB’s values. When a student enrolled in a 
learning community he or she was placed in a student team. Each student team could participate 
in a JA program at an elementary school. Junior Achievement, Inc. became a highly valued 
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partner coordinating much of the effort each semester: identifying schools and teachers, 
supplying teaching materials, providing contact information for teams to communicate with each 
teacher, and so on. 

The JA activity provided KSB with an excellent opportunity to satisfy goals and objectives in 
the learning community template. By participating in the JA project, students learned how to 
work effectively in teams, developed written and oral communication skills, and practiced time 
management and project management skills. In addition, while these objectives are central to the 
learning community template, many of the skills students learn while working in a JA team are 
also highly valued in KSB. Communication, teamwork, project management, leadership, and 
time management are very important skills for any student enrolled in the undergraduate 
program in business and in a business career in general. Finally, the JA project was a good 
vehicle for active learning. Students formulated and executed a plan of their design in a highly 
interactive setting, in which the final outcome was uncertain, the specific direction was 
unknown, and in which students would be asked to learn and adjust their plan through the 
duration of the project. As a result, the JA project occupied a central pedagogical position within 
the KSB Learning Community Program. After discussing the JA project with the instructors, it 
was decided that nearly 40% of the course would be allocated to the JA project. As a result, 
many supplemental educational outcomes would be introduced to students while they 
participated in their JA project. The JA project was soon incorporated and became a key 
component of the learning community course. 
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Table One 



Attributes of Learning Communities at the Kelley School of Business 



1. 


Type of Learning Community 


First Year Seminar, Linked to 
Introductory Course in Business. 


2. \ 


Objectives 


Attain Goals included in the Learning 
Community Template; Improve Developmental 
Skills and Co-Curricular Learning; and Increase 
Student Retention. 


3. 


Course Design 


One Credit Course, Sixteen Week Semester, 
One Hour of Scheduled Class Time Per Week. 


4. 


Pedagogy 


Instruction Team: 

Lead Faculty Instruction, Librarian, Student 
Advisor, and Student Mentor. 


5. 


Key Project 


Junior Achievement Team Teaching Project. 



Results from the First Year of the Learning Community Project at KSB 
Conclusions drawn from a single year must be interpreted cautiously since there are too 
many variables involved in each semester to allow for reliable and valid interpretation. While 
the Learning Community Program is still a work- in-progress at KSB, there are a few results and 
observations that should be noted. First, retention rates did increase for students enrolled in 
KSB’s learning communities. Increasing student retention is a key objective in many learning 
communities and it was an important objective at KSB. Second, students evaluated their learning 
experience positively. In general, students evaluated their experience in the learning community 
as average for a KSB course. Third, in nearly every learning community course, students and 
instructors reported that the highlight of the course was the JA project. Finally, student 
evaluations also suggested that there was great variability in course assessment across learning 
communities. 
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In addition, a few administrative issues were not solved during the first year. First, relying 
on a few instructors to teach every learning community had both positive and negative aspects. 
On the positive side, the instructors were willing to teach learning communities and, overall, 
each instructor performed their assignment professionally. On the negative side, turnover among 
the instructors after the first year was high. Only two instructors from the initial group were 
willing to teach in the second year of the learning community project. In addition, the tenure- 
track faculty did not warm to the program during the year. Training and development for 
instructors remained an obvious and glaring need in the School. A few questions continued 
unanswered: What should be the content of a training program? Who should deliver course 
training to instructors (or in the future, faculty)? How should a training program be administered 
(e.g., required attendance, extra compensation, and so on)? Another issue was that many of the 
goals and objectives of the learning community Template still seemed unfamiliar, if not alien, to 
the staff and faculty at the School. Fourth, an “Instructional Team” concept still posed a great 
barrier to adoption and widespread acceptance within the School. Coordination requires time and 
face-to-face interaction. The Instructional Team concept placed great burdens on instructors, yet 
few instructors identified many tangible benefits derived from forming and leading an 
instructional team for their learning community. Finally, the linkage between the XI 00 course 
and the learning communities clearly needed further refinement and development. 
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Table Two 

Selected Results for the First Year of Full-Scale Operation 

1 . Students evaluated the course positively. On average, student evaluations of Learning Community courses 

were average to slightly above average when compared to evaluations for other first and second year 
Business courses. 

2. Instructors evaluated their teaching experience as a moderately positive one. 

3. Full time, tenure-track faculty did not embrace program for several reasons. 

4. A Service Learning project, a project performed in alliance with Junior Achievement, Inc., was very well 
received by faculty, students and participants. 

5. When operations increased in scale and scope, few administrative problems and errors were encountered. 



Summary and Conclusion 

On short notice, KSB encouraged a faculty member to implement a trial program for a 
learning community. During the 1998-1999 academic year, the School implemented a large scale 
learning community program in which every student who sought to be admitted into the Kelley 
School of Business was required to enroll in a learning community. To meet this requirement, 
five instructors were asked to teach a great number of learning communities in the Fall and 
Spring semesters. A JA project was selected to be a central activity in the learning community, 
which enabled instructors to link the learning community Template to an active-learning 
exercise. A faculty coordinator also linked learning communities to KSB’s Introduction to 
Business XI 00 course. 

Results of the first year, while preliminary, suggested that students and instructors evaluated 
positively their experience in the learning community. However, a few issues emerged during the 
administration of the program that must be addressed and resolved if the learning community 
project will grow at KSB. First, tenure-track faculty at the School raised a few troubling issues 
with the underlying philosophy of the learning communities implemented at KSB. The learning 
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community was intended to be a First Year course designed to address developmental and co- 
curricular needs of students while also being linked to the Introduction to Business course. In 
general, tenure-track faculty did not support either objective, but instead were wary of them. 

They questioned whether these objectives were appropriate for a professional school. In addition, 
faculty strongly resisted the notion that they could lead students to learn materials and skills 
associated with these developmental and co-curricular objectives. During the entire academic 
year the School was not able to lessen the intensity of these criticisms or to increase faculty 
support of learning communities. KSB’s inability to attract tenure-track faculty represented a 
critical failure that the School must solve in the future if learning communities are to become 
deeply integrated into the culture of the Undergraduate Program. 

Neither tenure-track faculty nor full-time instructors demonstrated the slightest interest in 
linking activities in their learning community to the XI 00 course. Many diverse motives held by 
faculty and instructors combined to yield the views that the culture of the school does not support 
a collaborative teaching culture; no one allocated sufficient time for faculty or instructors to 
engage in a collaborative process; and faculty in both courses did not possess adequate teaching 
experience to develop linking activities or exercises between the two courses. In a similar vein, 
instructors didn’t understand the potential pedagogical value of the “instructional team,” nor did 
they allocate sufficient time to effectively coordinate and lead the efforts of the instructional 
team in the learning community. 

Finally, the structure of the learning community teaching assignment remains a barrier to 
future success. Currently, the learning community courses are one-credit courses. The course 
meets for approximately one hour per week for sixteen weeks. KSB did not have a tradition of 
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undergraduate courses offered other than in sixteen-week blocks for three credit hours. As a 
result, the structure of the learning community proved to be a significant impediment when 
recruiting faculty to teach a learning community. To newcomers, three learning communities in 
one semester appeared to be a significantly more demanding teaching assignment than to teach a 
single three-credit course. Yet, teaching only one or two learning communities in a semester did 
not offer greater utility to an instructor. Even if someone taught one or two extra learning 
communities and “banked” the extra credits, it would still take several semesters to save enough 
credits to affect a teaching schedule. In addition, the faculty were concerned that the 
Instructional Team component of the learning community would significantly increase the 
amount of time required to teach the course. Added coordination not only takes more time, but 
faculty must also develop skills for effective coordination. An obvious question that was raised 
in a variety of settings was whether the added time, effort and change required of faculty to 
participate in a learning community yielded sufficient learning outcomes to warrant the 
investment. One year into the learning community experiment at the Kelley School of Business, 
it was still unclear whether the experiment warranted the effort. 

Learning communities represent an intriguing and important pedagogical device. The goals 
and objectives of the learning communities are important and central to the mission of many 
universities and colleges. To achieve these goals, universities must identify strategies to establish 
learning communities in all schools, including the professional schools. The Kelley School of 
Business represents a case study of an attempt to implement learning communities in a 
professional school. The current state of the learning community project at KSB suggests that it 
is still a “work-in-progress.” One year into the project, the School and its faculty are still 
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exploring, testing, and learning about learning communities. To teach a community, to ensure 
that students develop their skills, and to establish an environment in which students progress and 
even flourish while enrolled in the University, represent important steps to be mastered and 
which the School is still attempting to learn. While the journey will prove difficult, the objectives 
are worthwhile. 
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Use of Instructional Teams in First-Year Seminars 

William Orme 1 
Rebecca Van Voorhis 2 

Abstract: The instructional team concept is predicated on the notion that student success and 
achievement require expertise from faculty, but also from other key players in the higher 
education setting. Instructional teams for the University College First-Year Seminar include a 
librarian, an academic advisor, and a student mentor who work with a faculty member who 
functions as the team leader. The dynamics of instructional activity appear to fall into four 
phases — team formation, course development and design, implementation, and assessment. This 
article describes the experience of Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis with 
instructional teams in terms of these four phases. 



According to The Fifth Discipline Fieldbook (Senge et al, 1994), the word “team” has 
always meant “pulling together” and the concept of team has long referred to “a group of people 
acting together” (p. 354). To achieve teamwork, Senge and others have discussed the 
importance of developing an understanding of and alignment with the other members of the 
team. Developing the capacity to function as a whole requires that team members become 
aligned so that their individual energies harmonize toward a common direction. According to 
Senge (1990), when team alignment is achieved, members have a shared vision, know how to 
complement each other’s efforts, and synergy develops. Senge views the team’s shared vision as 
an extension of individual visions rather than requiring team members to sacrifice their personal 
interests. 

The notion of teaming together professionals with different areas of expertise in a 
common endeavor has a long history in any number of enterprises. The field of education has 



1 William Orme, University librarian, has led the initiative to incorporate librarians on instructional teams. 

2 Rebecca VanVoorhis is Associate Professor in the School of Social Work at Indiana University Purdue University 
Indianapolis. 
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employed a wide variety of collaborative structures including site-based decision-making teams, 
ad hoc problem-solving teams, teacher assistance teams, and collaborative planning and teaching 
teams (Thousand & Villa, 2000). In the 1970s the passage of the Education for the Handicapped 
Act in 1975 (P.L. 94-142) mandated the use of multidisciplinary teams to determine the 
eligibility of pupils for special education (Maher & Pfeiffer, 1983). In the 1980s, the business 
sector touted the advantage of quality circles and other collaborative groups that provide multiple 
perspectives and the expertise of a range of parties with a mutual stake in the outcome of an 
enterprise. In the 1990s, higher education has recognized that the development of a culture of 
collaboration may provide benefits by meeting student needs that cannot be met through existing 
bureaucratic structures. 

At IUPUI in the mid-1990s, unmet student needs created an institutional commitment to 
action. Retention figures for the campus were at an all-time low and as a result of those 
enrollment changes, at least one of the major academic units was in financial crisis. This 
dramatic opportunity for change resulted in a variety of collaborations. Two schools 
collaborated on the creation of a common core curriculum, and within the schools, collaboration 
at the course level accelerated with each school trying different modes of collaboration. 

In 1994, the School of Liberal Arts (SLA) funded the creation of collaborative structures 
that were intended to address retention issues. Initially, SLA recruited a few veteran faculty 
members to provide intensive and comprehensive seminars for entering students. Faculty 
quickly recognized their need for support from advisors to address the full array of student needs 
that were affecting their performance. Soon it was deemed appropriate and desirable to team 
advisors and members of the teaching faculty with other members of the campus community 
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who had additional areas of expertise. Thus, librarians and student mentors were added to the 
instructional teams to further the goal of achieving student academic success. Librarians were 
intended to acclimate students to the resources available through the new technologically 
advanced university library and equip students to use these resources in their coursework. The 
student mentor was added to serve as a knowledgeable peer who could function not only as an 
academic mentor, but also as a resource for students who often face numerous challenges outside 
the classroom that can interfere with their class performance. Student mentors were also seen as 
the most accessible team member because of their peer status and thus were expected to assist 
students with issues that they might not be as comfortable initiating with the other team 
members. Student mentors were also expected to be the link between students and the other 
team members by bringing student concerns to the attention of the appropriate team member. 

While the School of Liberal Arts was experimenting with instructional teams, the School 
of Science was engaged in a separate collaborative venture. Science was developing a first-year 
course that would serve as an entree to the world of science. The course “Windows on Science” 
was developed by a team that included two faculty members, a librarian, a student, an advisor, 
and an instructional technologist. The impetus for this course was the faculty’s belief that 
students needed to be better acclimated to their responsibilities as new scholars and that they 
needed to be more fully engaged in their own learning processes. The Windows on Science 
course was piloted in the fall of 1996 and several sections were offered each year for the next 
three years. Based on their instructional experiences, several team members worked together to 
revise the course design and implemented the new course template for sections that were taught 
in the fall of 1999. 
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The creation of University College as an academic unit in 1998 further solidified the 
campus’ use of instructional teams. 

The Instructional Team Concept 

Thousand and Villa (2000) have provided some identifying characteristics of collaborative 
teams: 

• Coordinate their work to achieve at least one common, publicly agreed-on goal 

• Hold a belief system that all members of the team have unique and needed expertise 

• Value each member’s input equally by having each engage in the dual roles of teacher and 
learner, expert and recipient, consultant and consultee 

• Distribute task and relationship functions of leadership among all members 

• Employ a collaborative teaming process that involves face-to-face interaction; positive 
interdependence; the performance, monitoring and processing of interpersonal skills; and 
individual accountability 

Of these five traits, Thousand and Villa regard the collaborative teaming process as the most 
important and claim that when it occurs the other four traits fall into place. They further 
elaborated on the components of the collaborative teaming process: 

• Face-to-face interaction among team members on a frequent basis 

• Positive interdependence which is the feeling that ‘we are all in this together’ 

• Small group interpersonal skills of trust, communication, leadership, creative problem 
solving, decision making, and conflict management 

• Assessment of the team’s functioning and goal setting to improve relationships and 
accomplish tasks more effectively 
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• Accountability among the members for agreed-on responsibilities and commitments 
Permeating the concept of collaborative teamwork is the notion of mutual effort aimed at a 
mutual goal. Instructional team members may not know exactly what to expect from their 
colleagues, but are asked to assume that their colleagues’ contributions will help them achieve 
something of value. 

Instructional Team Dynamics 

As instructional teams were developed at IUPUI, it became important for members to 
integrate their individual areas of expertise and achieve the capacity to pull together. These 
academic experts faced a big challenge to shift from individual domains of independence and 
responsibility as librarians, advisors, and faculty. Seldom would any have had experience 
working together with others in an academic team. Apparently this challenge is faced by teams 
in every setting: 

“By design and by talent, [we} were a team of specialists, and like a team of specialists in 
any field, our performance depended both on individual excellence and on how well we 
worked together. None of us had to strain to understand that we had to complement each 
others’ specialties; it was simply a fact, and we all tried to figure out ways to make our 
combination more effective .... Off the court, most of us were oddballs by society’s 
standards - not the kind of people who blend in with others or who tailor their 
personalities to match what’s expected of them” (Russell & Branch, 1979). 

Although this was Bill Russell’s description of the acclaimed Boston Celtics basketball team, he 
could well have been describing instructional teams. Librarians, faculty, and advisors are all 
trained to be experts in a specialized area and are accustomed to being recognized for their 
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individual expertise. Russell’s concluding comment about sports figures could easily have been 
written about academics who seldom find themselves in instructional situations in which they 
need to “blend in.” 

The move away from a traditional reliance on a lone leader is a cultural shift, particularly 
for faculty. Academic culture places faculty members ‘in charge’ not only of their classrooms 
but also of the curriculum. Thus, the development of learning objectives, course plans, activities, 
assignments, and assessment of student learning have all traditionally been the domain of the 
faculty. The instructional team concept asks faculty to share roles and responsibilities that were 
previously solely theirs. Librarians and advisors also must shift their approaches to work 
effectively in instructional teams. Librarians are not accustomed to having ongoing 
responsibilities for student learning in the classroom. Traditionally, librarians work with 
individual students at the reference desk or provide library orientations for classes. Likewise 
advisors face new expectations as they move into broader responsibilities and no longer meet 
only with individual students in an office. Both librarians and advisors must build new skills in 
areas of pedagogy and student assessment to function effectively on instructional teams. Student 
mentors are also valued members of the IUPUI instructional teams and are expected to establish 
supportive relationships with students in their learning community. The student mentor helps 
provide an environment in which students are psychologically comfortable. Without suffering 
from the adversarial connotations of an ombudsman, the student mentor can act as a buffer 
between students and faculty when there are issues that either would be uncomfortable 
addressing with the other. The student mentor also serves as an exemplar — a physical 
embodiment of student success that a first-year student can use as a model for his or her own 
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success. Through these peer relationships, first year students are helped to overcome potential 
obstacles to academic success, which invariably include personal issues as well as classroom 
performance difficulties. 

Stages of Team Formation 

Teams typically begin with an assigned project to carry out, but often are not given any 
preparation for establishing the necessary team processes through which their project results can 
be attained. Unfortunately the focus on results often leads the processes by which teams can 
achieve the desired results to be overlooked. Teamwork does not happen ‘naturally,’ and in fact 
requires considerable effort from the individual members in order to achieve their full potential 
as a team. There are four stages that a group typically experiences as it develops toward a fully 
functioning team: (1) Forming, (2) Storming, (3) Norming, and (4) Performing (Sholtes, Joiner, 
& Streibel, 1996). 

• Forming is the initial stage during which attention is given to integrating members to 
working together. This period of transition focuses on moving from functioning as isolated 
individuals to becoming members of a team. Excitement mixes with anxiety and optimism 
mingles with doubt and suspicion. Slowly an attachment to the team forms. 

• Storming characterizes the team dynamics as they move beyond the rather superficial 
connections that were made in the ‘forming’ stage. Team members may become frustrated 
with the perceived lack of clarity about roles and responsibilities. They may feel that no 
progress is being made on the work tasks and experience growing irritation with others on 
the team. Storming, as the name clearly shows, is a stage of conflict. To develop beyond 
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this stage, teams must establish processes that address individual concerns and manage 
conflict. 

• Norming arises as the team develops the necessary rules to govern their work together. 
Members have now recognized the contributions that other team members can make and 
have formed a strong bond to the team. Norms may be quite informal and may simply be 
ways that the team has found to effectively interact with each other and pursue their work 
together. Developing these team processes takes time and sustained effort by the members to 
understand each other’s talents and ideas and find ways to resolve differences. Norming is 
the stage that teams must achieve in order to truly focus on achieving their project task and 
not be interrupted by stormy conflicts. 

• Performing is the ultimate stage of team development. Teams are fully engaged in their work 
and readily identify and resolve problems as they emerge. Members feel a strong bond to 
each other and manifest a loyalty to a common agenda. Synergy is often used to describe 
teams at this stage, because they are so well integrated that their capacity to spark the 
collective effort in an upward spiral is virtually unlimited. At this stage, the team’s focus is 
on maximizing their collective potential without concern about receiving individual credit. 
Katzenbach & Smith (1993) have reported that high performing teams are extremely rare 
because they require a high degree of personal commitment to one another. An example of a 
high performing instructional team was reflected in the comments of Tony Stamatopolus, an 
IUPUI librarian, who described one of his eight instructional teams as “like a good 
marriage.” He explained that they know each other well, and he reported that he does more 
for this team because of the important bonds that have developed among the team members. 
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He also pointed out that like a good marriage, it takes time and working together as a team 
for more than a semester to achieve this level of instructional teamwork. 

As can be seen in this model, as teams develop their team processes, their capacity to achieve 
their tasks and produce results also grows. Ideally, teams progress through these four stages in a 
steady, upward direction. However, this model recognizes that teams often get stuck in one of the 
early stages or may experience some setback that causes the team to recycle through a previous 
stage before resuming its forward development. 

Phases of Instructional Teams 

In addition to the team’s development through these four stages, instructional teams can be 
expected to have four phases that shape their work together. Discussion about the use of 
instructional teams in the First Year Seminar will focus on four areas: (1) team formation; (2) 
course design; (3) course implementation; and (4) assessment. Discussion of these phases of 
instructional teamwork will include data from a research study conducted by one of the authors. 

In her study. Van Voorhis interviewed 20 members of instructional teams that included 5 
librarians, 4 advisers, and 1 1 faculty members. 

Formation constitutes the first phase for an instructional team and can be accomplished 
fairly quickly unless complications arise. Complications may be common because all team 
members carry multiple responsibilities in addition to their assignment to instructional teams. 
Thus, changes in team composition may occur close to the start of a semester if the member’s 
other assignments are changed. Similarly some assignments to instructional teams may occur at 
the last minute because the members’ other responsibilities are not finalized until close to the 
start of the semester. As individuals are assigned to teams, they often receive at least broad 
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definitions of their role on the team. Roles are often further defined as teams begin their work 
together. The formation phase concludes as those who have been assigned to an instructional 
team make arrangements to begin the process of developing plans for the course. 

Course Design is the second phase of instructional teamwork and the members now 
begin the process of collaborating together on the structure of their course. Teams must develop 
the course objectives, assignments, and learning activities as well as determine the division of 
responsibilities. Sharing responsibilities and developing a process for working together are 
important if the task of designing the course is to be achieved and the foundation for teamwork is 
to be laid. 

Course Implementation is the third phase of instructional teamwork and involves the 
delivery of the course that was planned in the previous phase. Conducting the classroom 
sessions constitutes the major component of this phase, and also includes various activities 
outside the classroom, as well as communication between instructional team members and 
individual students. 

Assessment concludes the instructional team’s work and includes evaluating the students’ 
mastery of the learning objectives and assessing the team’s instructional effectiveness. Student 
assessment culminates in the assignment of course grades and instructional teams typically 
discuss their instructional experiences as well as have students complete rating forms that assess 
the team’s effectiveness. When the instructional team will be remaining together, their 
discussion often focuses on what they can do differently in the future. 
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Team formation 



First year seminars haven’t always been conducted by instructional teams. Initially, the 
IUPUI School of Liberal Arts recruited a few veteran faculty members and asked them to 
develop and conduct a course for entering students. While these faculty were accustomed to 
teaching, much more was to be done in order to advise and mentor these new students and insure 
their success in the university. As Professor Pat McGeever said, “We were supposed to do it all, 
but couldn’t.” Although these were all seasoned instructors, none felt prepared to respond to the 
array of student needs that existed outside the classroom. So these faculty members quickly 
turned to each other for support and tips on ways to accomplish the non-teaching aspects of this 
assignment. As they shared resources, they began the process of collaboration that would 
eventually become the norm for these first year seminars. 

Thus, as instructional teams were formed at IUPUI, it became important for them to 
“learn how to tap the potential for many minds to be more intelligent than one mind” (Senge, 
1990, p.236). How could they preserve the uniqueness of each individual while still achieving a 
coordinated effort? What are the best ways to harness all the talents of the instructional team 
members? IUPUI instructional team members, like musicians who aspire to perform in a 
symphony or jazz ensemble, had to learn how to play together. 

As already discussed, developing instructional teams has unfolded in various ways across 
the campus. In SLA, faculty members were joined by academic advisors who assumed 
responsibility for the counseling that many students need for both academic issues and personal 
issues that invariably impact on their work as students. Next to join the team were the university 
librarians as the need to engage students in fully utilizing library resources from the start of their 
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education was recognized. Mentors were identified as potential resources for aiding students 
with the multiple activities that most urban students juggle and a cadre of upperclass students 
was recruited to serve as peer mentors on the instructional team. 

In the School of Science, their first year seminar, Windows on Science, has always used 
an instructional team that includes a faculty member, librarian, advisor, and student mentor. 
Nursing, Education, and Business have evolved an instructional approach that is adapted to the 
culture of each School. Like Science, teams usually include a librarian, adviser, and student 
mentor who work under the direction of a faculty member. 

Roles 

Faculty are understood to be the team leaders for the first year seminars, although there is 
not a uniform set of expectations about what the team leader’s responsibilities are. One faculty 
member described her role as the “initiator who gets ideas on the table, incorporates other team 
members’ ideas, seeks consensus, and divides up the tasks.” As another professor gained 
experience working with an instructional team, she commented that she began to take 
responsibility for mentoring the other team members. Another faculty respondent reported that 
his experiences with the first year seminar led him to take charge of the team to prevent 
problems. 

Librarians reported that they want to have an active role in designing portions of the 
course and want to actively engage in the student learning process. Taking a proactive approach 
contrasts to the traditional ‘library instruction’ model. The traditional approach to library 
orientation arose in response to faculty requests that were based on a limited understanding of 
the librarians’ potential contribution. Including librarians in the course design permits the 
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librarians’ expertise to be incorporated in planning learning activities and assignments that 
transcend the notion of ‘using the library’ and encompass issues of how information is created, 
handled, and valued in an academic setting. 

The librarian’s role in the First Year Seminar places new demands on librarians, but 
provides them with new opportunities as well. One librarian discussed a new aspect of her role 
as a librarian which is to assume a mentoring relationship with students in her first year 
seminars. While this has not been a traditional part of the librarian’s role, it is seen as valuable 
for librarians on instructional teams to make themselves available to meet with students outside 
the classroom and guide their work on projects. Overall, librarians seemed to view their goal 
with first year students as one of acculturating students to an academic environment, particularly 
the academic library as a component of that environment. 

Librarians expressed concern that maintaining a classroom presence throughout the 
semester is not feasible as the number of First Year Seminars continues to grow. Therefore, they 
reported that they are developing greater use of information technologies to provide students 
with information-handling skills and library-use skills. Greater use of technology will permit 
librarians to achieve their instructional objectives without needing to be present for every class 
session. 

Advisors reported that they attend all class sessions, but their involvement in the 
instruction varies widely (see Vermette, et al., this volume). Most advisors reported that they 
present information on specific topics such as time and stress management, study skills, tips for 
taking exams, and administer the Myers-Briggs instrument. Some advisors reported being “very 
well integrated” into the team in such ways as planning the course, conducting part of most class 
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sessions, and sharing in the grading of some assignments. Other advisors were given only brief 
class time to make a few announcements or give weekly updates about matters of interest to 
students. Advisors also assist students with course registration and they regularly meet with 
individual students outside the classroom to address matters specific to the advisee. All advisors 
serve as the permanent advisor for students in their learning communities which contrasts to the 
usual approach of providing walk-in advising and thus developing few, if any, ongoing 
relationships with students. Advisors see this as a positive change in their role that permits 
continuity of advising for students rather than seeing “whoever drops in.” 

Most advisors have lengthened the work day to get it all done because they are much 
more involved with students than before they started working with instructional teams in the first 
year seminars. Although considerable time is devoted to attending several weekly classes for 
their assigned learning communities, advisors reported much satisfaction from having sustained 
contact with the same students. As one advisor said, “Seeing students in the classroom shows 
how they think unlike the office setting. It has built my interest in the bigger picture and finding 
ways to help the student improve.” To recognize the time advisors need to maintain this level of 
participation in the First Year Seminars, their overall workload was reviewed and adjustments 
were made to their assignments. Specifically, advisors’ time is now evenly divided and half of 
their time is to be spent attending class sessions and meeting with students in their learning 
communities. The remainder of their time is used for advising students who are not in learning 
communities and other responsibilities. 
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Course Design and Team Development 



Having assembled an instructional team, the members must learn to work together in 
designing the course. For faculty, this generally involves adjusting from being the solo instructor 
who is responsible for all aspects of the course to becoming the team leader who orchestrates the 
work of all team members. For librarians and advisors, the role shift involves becoming actively 
involved in the various facets of instructing which initially focuses on designing the course 
outline, assignments, and weekly plans for class sessions. 

Although faculty generally accept their responsibility for providing leadership for 
designing the course, few have prior experiences working with others in course design. 

Therefore, faculty report some initial struggle in finding ways to draw ideas from other team 
members and incorporate those ideas in the course design. Having been accustomed to working 
alone, some faculty seem to have difficulty including librarians and advisors in the planning and 
preparation of the first year seminar. Librarians and advisors report that they want to be 
involved in the planning and not just be assigned responsibilities to carry out during the 
semester. 

Several people noted the obstacles to having all team members involved in planning the 
course. The primary obstacle seems to be the other responsibilities that each team member 
carries. Specifically, advisors have heavy responsibilities for Summer orientation sessions that 
occur weekly throughout the summer and make it difficult to take time for other activities, such 
as working with instructional teams to plan first year seminars for the Fall semester. Similarly, 
many faculty do not have summer appointments and thus are not readily available to plan Fall 
courses with their team members during the summer months. Obviously, if faculty members are 
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taking the role of team leader, their lack of availability to initiate the course planning during the 
summer is a major block to having the team design the course. 

A potential solution to insuring that all groups involved in instructional teams contribute 
to the course design seems to be emerging in some units. As already described, the School of 
Science has developed a course template that is used by all Science instructional teams. Their 
course template was recently revamped to better prepare entering Science majors. When the 
course template was re-designed, there was active involvement by the librarian, advisor, and 
faculty who had been teaching Windows on Science. Thus, their course template represents the 
ideas suggested by all three groups. Similarly, the School of Business designated a faculty 
member, Kim Donahue, to standardize the first year seminars that are taken by entering business 
students. Business has designed the format that is to be implemented in each section and 
oriented faculty to the implementation of this course design. While librarians and academic 
advisors are involved in the business instructional teams, their roles have been prescribed rather 
than including them in the design of the common course format. 

Developing a course template for the First Year Seminar insures that a School can 
achieve more uniformity in the content and structure of the course while still using a variety of 
people on the instructional team. Another benefit is that representatives from all team 
constituencies can participate in the course design and do their planning together during the 
regular academic year when schedules for faculty and advisors permit somewhat more time for 
course planning. While there are clear advantages from creating a course template, it does delay 
the development of the individual instructional teams. When teams receive a course template, 
there is much less need to meet prior to the start of the semester because the course has already 
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been designed. Thus, the team building that might have occurred in this phase in areas such as 
establishing patterns of communication, determining roles and responsibilities, and developing 
trust and working relationships, will coincide with the onset of the course. 

In concluding the discussion of the course design phase of instructional teamwork, some 
observations about the emergence of the ‘storming’ and ‘norming’ stages of groups will be 
offered. When instructional teams are formed, members often come together with positive 
expectations about working with others from backgrounds that differ from one’s own. Some 
anxiety may also be felt about how this team will be able to work together and many bring some 
doubt that an instructional team can be as effective as each individual performing his or her role 
alone in one’s customary workspace. When teams engage in planning their First Year Seminar, 
they may move into the storming stage. In the process of trying to define the course objectives 
and determine the content and assignments, team members may become frustrated as they try to 
figure out how to work together in designing the course. Conflict may also arise as team 
members jockey to define roles and responsibilities that each will have for the course. Because 
team members are not accustomed to sharing the responsibilities for a course, competition may 
arise concerning who will grade student work or how much time faculty, librarians and advisors 
will have to conduct classroom sessions. 

Developing ways to resolve conflict and address members’ frustrations enables the team 
to move to the ‘norming’ stage. To reach this stage during the course design phase requires 
instructional teams to develop an understanding and appreciation for the talents that each 
member can offer to the team. Covey’s (1989) “Seek first to understand, then to be understood” 
principle must clearly be operationalized so that a team can move beyond ‘storming.’ Given the 
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inevitable time crunch that teams feel, the team often tries to focus almost exclusively on the task 
of getting the course designed. While understandable behavior, it prevents instructional teams 
from taking the time to build understanding of each other’s ideas and expertise and delays the 
team’s transition to the ‘norming’ stage. Furthermore, members must develop an understanding 
of the other team members and a recognition of what each can contribute before the instructional 
team can develop a meaningful division of the work that permits each team member’s expertise 
to be fully used in the First Year Seminar. 

In the ‘norming’ stage, instructional teams can readily agree on how they will work 
together on matters such as classroom responsibilities and assessing student performance. When 
teams achieve this stage, member doubts about the team’s value and anxiety about how the team 
can work together have been addressed through a set of working rules and procedures that need 
not be formally written, but nevertheless provide a clear process for addressing individual 
concerns and resolving conflict. Furthermore, once the team has developed these ground rules 
for working together, they can truly focus on the team’s task of designing and conducting the 
First Year Seminar. 

For instructional teams that are provided with a course template or common syllabus, it is 
likely that moving beyond the initial stage of ‘forming’ will be delayed until after they begin to 
conduct the course that has been designed by others. Thus, ‘storming’ may not arise until several 
weeks of the semester have passed and individual members have become frustrated with such 
things as feeling that they don’t get much class time to discuss matters they consider important or 
not being included in assessing students’ work or thinking that their regular presence in the 
classroom is not adding value. Some instructional teams that enter the ‘storming’ stage after the 
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course has begun may take the time to develop the necessary guidelines for responding to 
individual member concerns and frustrations. For other teams, the pressures of their busy 
schedules may prevent them from addressing the issues and paving the way to move into the 
‘norming’ stage. 

Implementation 

To move from the traditional faculty-led classroom, instructional teams must develop the 
skills to share the task of teaching. To succeed, faculty must be receptive to opening up their 
classroom domain to include their team members in delivering the course. Because the First 
Year Seminar is intended to be broader than the content specific to the faculty member’s 
discipline, it is vital that the advisor, librarian, and mentor be meaningfully integrated into the 
course to insure that the full spectrum of matters that are relevant to student success are 
addressed. 

Delivering the first year seminar as a team requires ongoing discussion among the team 
members. Thus, several research respondents reported that their teams meet briefly after most 
class sessions to discuss the class that had just been completed. Others reported meeting 
periodically during the semester to discuss progress and revise course plans. Virtually all teams 
reported online discussions to insure that individual team members understood their 
responsibilities and that course plans were carried out in a coordinated manner. 

Faculty discussed the adjustments that they have made to sharing responsibilities with 
other team members. Being accustomed to virtually total independence in their classrooms, 
faculty reported finding themselves challenged to identify and incorporate the strengths of their 
team members into the classroom instruction. Faculty also discussed their needing to become 
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willing to have their ideas challenged by other team members. Faculty reported having grown to 
understand and appreciate the classroom instruction and assignments that librarians and advisors 
can contribute. 

Similarly, librarians and advisors report having been challenged to take on new 
responsibilities that take them out of their comfort zone. For instance, librarians pointed out that 
they have not been prepared to teach, nor are they hired for their instructional skills. Thus, most 
have had to develop skills to conduct classroom discussions and present lectures, as well as 
construct assignments that assess student learning. One librarian commented that he has come to 
see the value of affective learning and not just rely on cognitive learning. Such understanding 
has led librarians to move from only giving students the mechanics of how to use an academic 
library to address why using the library has value for students’ academic success. Another 
aspect of classroom instruction that is new for librarians and most advisors is working with more 
than one student at a time. Therefore, learning to work with groups of students is important. 

Ultimately for librarians, advisors, and faculty to work together on instructional teams, 
they must create bridges and remove barriers to collaboration. This was captured by one advisor 
who said of her current team, “we’re not so compartmentalized now.” She elaborated by 
discussing her observations that advisors, librarians, and faculty who are not assigned to 
instructional teams are typically very segregated in their areas of responsibility. Only as they 
work together on instructional teams do they begin to take mutual responsibility for course 
implementation. As they develop their teamwork, they move beyond their segregated 
performances and integrate their work so that increasingly instructional responsibilities flow 
easily among the team members. 
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Several librarians and advisors were quick to say that they enjoy the teaching and find 
their involvement in the classroom a meaningful way to actively contribute to the educational 
mission. Advisors and librarians also commented that faculty often do not know how to make 
the best use of their expertise and so they need to help faculty see ways to integrate them 
throughout the semester and not just have them be responsible for one or two class sessions. 
Assessment 

An important aspect of instruction is assessing student performance. Teams are rather 
diverse in sharing responsibilities for developing and grading student assignments. Some teams 
have the librarian and the advisor each develop assignments related to information that each 
presents in the classroom. Often students receive feedback on those assignments from the 
librarian or advisor who developed the exercise. Librarians and advisors reported that sometimes 
they assign grades to their assignments that are counted toward the course grade. Other teams 
have developed assignments with each member contributing ideas that are integrated into the 
assignments. An example of an assignment that has been jointly developed by all team members 
is a diversity project that seeks to develop students’ knowledge and respect for diversity. When 
projects have been jointly developed, all team members are involved in grading the written or 
oral work. Some librarians and advisors discussed their lack of experience developing 
assignments and establishing grading criteria. Advisors and librarians valued teams where they 
have been included in the process of creating assignments and meaningfully involved in the 
process of assessing students. Some faculty members are challenged by the prospect of sharing 
the responsibility for assessing students with their team. While the responsibility for reporting 
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course grades is clearly vested with faculty, some faculty have creatively designed ways to 
include their team members in the process of evaluating student work and determining grades. 

As instructional teams assessed their effectiveness as well as the impact of their First 
Year Seminars, changes have resulted. In the School of Science, they reviewed their 
instructional experiences after the first three years and decided to alter the course format. Their 
course now meets for two hours each week and concludes in the tenth week of the semester. 
Based on their teams’ experiences they believed that entering students need intensive instruction 
to guide them past the semester’s midpoint. The seminar has also been designed to be more like 
a science lab with regular projects to complete in class and little work assigned to be done away 
from the instructional team. 

Based on their experiences working on instructional teams, members reported that teams 
contribute significantly to increasing student success through: (1) an expanded scope that 
addresses the whole student, not just their minds; (2) caring connections; and (3) decreased 
failing grades in the courses that are linked to the instructional teams’ First Year Seminars. 

• Expanded scope was discussed by many participants in Van Voorhis’ study. They reported 
that having an instructional team engages more than the student’s mind and by having a team 
that can address the array of students’ needs, students are better able to focus their minds on 
learning. Faculty respondents often spoke about how circumscribed their domain of 
knowledge is and therefore how vital the other team members are to providing entering 
students with the comprehensive attention that is important to their academic success. As 
one faculty member reported, having advisors on the team is critical because students do not 
know the ropes and this permits them to form a relationship with their advisor through the 
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weekly class sessions. Furthermore, a student mentor tends to be more approachable for 
entering students and can often find out why students miss class and what problems they are 
having in and out of classes. 

• Members of instructional teams that participated in Van Voorhis’ study often commented 
about the warm support that each team member extends to every student. Mentoring was a 
term that was used frequently to describe the individualized support and guidance that 
students in First Year Seminars receive from all team members, not just the student mentor. 
For example, librarians and advisors report that they are able to become much more involved 
with students because they have greater access to students through their roles on instructional 
teams. They believe that this is particularly valuable for entering students because having 
been engaged during their first semester in using the library resources and establishing 
ongoing relationships with their advisors, students have become connected in two areas that 
are vital to their overcoming obstacles to academic success. 

• Reducing academic failure was a core objective for establishing instructional teams to 
conduct the First Year Seminars. While grades have not been consistently monitored in all 
units, data has been analyzed for students enrolled in the required writing course. That data 
has repeatedly shown that students who are NOT simultaneously enrolled in a team 
instructed First Year Seminar have two to three times the rate of failure in the writing course. 
Similarly, the School of Science sought to reduce the high rates of failure in their 
introductory courses in biology, chemistry, geology, math, and so forth. They regard their 
newly revised Windows on Science course as providing science majors with the preparation 
they need to meet the expectations of future courses in their major. This improved 
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preparation of entering science majors is attributed to the work of the advisor, librarian, and 
student mentor along with the faculty member on the instructional team. 

Assessment of the instructional teams has also identified two areas of ongoing challenge: (1) 
developing high performing teams and (2) resources. 

• Achieving high performing instructional teams was a concern expressed by several 
respondents in Van Voorhis’ study. They frequently expressed the desire to keep the same 
teams together rather than having to leam to work with new team members. One respondent 
commented, “ Instructional teams are too fluid and need to be able to keep working together 
so they can gel. Teams need to continue what’s been started instead of starting over with 
new folks.” Another respondent stated more bluntly, “Working teams should be left intact.” 

• Resources include both money and time, and instructional teams are widely recognized as 
requiring more resources than the traditional instructor- led introductory level course. 
Respondents frequently voiced concern about whether IUPUI would maintain the financial 
commitment that was initially invested in launching the instructional teams. Based on the 
positive assessments of the contributions of librarians, advisors, and peer mentors, the return 
on investment in instructional teams is certainly viewed as paying long-term dividends 
through sustained student enrollment and academic success. The issue of time effects 
advisors, librarians, and faculty who have multiple responsibilities and need workload 
guidelines that insure adequate time for this teamwork. A workload policy for advisors was 
recently adopted that permits them to devote 50 percent of their time to their work with 
students in their team-led courses. Librarians similarly report that the original model of 
having librarians present in the classroom throughout the semester is not sustainable. For 
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this reason, librarians have begun developing alternatives that incorporate the use of 
information technologies or that allow learning objectives devised by librarians to be realized 
through faculty efforts. Faculty also face growing difficulty in having their department chair 
or school dean recognize the time needed to lead an instructional team and grant the 
necessary workload reduction to fulfill team responsibilities. These assessments of time and 
workload point to the need for policies to better regulate the workload assignments of both 
librarians and faculty who are involved with instructional teams. 

Conclusion 

Team members repeatedly report that they make lasting connections with students in 
these First Year Seminars, and they believe that this is very meaningful for students. Thanks to 
instructional teams, students have a better appreciation for the culture and values of an academic 
environment. This includes a greater appreciation for the role of the academic library in the life 
of the university and for the role of information and information professionals in helping them 
attain their own life goals. Similarly, they connect with their advisor in the classroom and 
develop a relationship that extends well beyond the perfunctory once-a-semester meeting to plan 
for the next semester’s courses. The faculty member and student mentor provide links to the 
student’s future discipline and become long-term resources as the student plans for her or his 
future career. While relationships that are fostered perhaps cannot be quantified, instructional 
teams clearly add value and convey the message to their students that ‘you matter.’ They 
provide the needed supports and help remove obstacles that interfere with student success. In 
conclusion, it seems that instructional teams are making the connection with entering students 
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that counters the urban student’s ‘fast food mentality’ in which they drive to campus, go to class, 
and drive out. 
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Faculty Development and Learning Communities 



Barbara D. Jackson 1 



Abstract: Learning communities at IUPUI have presented an outstanding venue for faculty 
development. They have provided an opportunity for faculty innovations and risk-taking in the 
development of the transitions in faculty roles and academic culture that are anticipated for 
universities as we enter the next century, especially movement from highly individualistic ways 
of working towards collaboration and an emphasis on active student learning. This paper 
describes both the process and outcomes of our intentional efforts to incorporate faculty 
development as an integral part of the development of a learning community program. 



An important aspect of the comprehensive development of learning communities at IUPUI 
has been the central role of faculty in developing curriculum, pedagogies , policies and 
assessment . As described in the essay by Gayle Williams (this volume), our institution has 
attempted to meet the needs of entering students with an extended orientation seminar. Some 
sections are offered by University College for exploratory students, but many sections offered by 
schools for their direct admits or for students expressing an interest in majors within them. All 
follow a template of common core curricular and pedagogical elements, but schools and 
instructors have a great deal of latitude in specific curricular content and manner of presentation. 
Building on national data on student success that identifies quality and extent of social 
connections as a critical variable in college student success, we have made establishing 
connections to the resources, people, skills and values of the university community a 
fundamental goal of the seminars. With a few exceptions, seminars are linked to form a learning 
community with another first year course, such as freshman composition or introductory 

1 Barbara Jackson , an Associate Professor of Anthropology at IUPUI, currently serves as Associate Dean of 
University College with responsibilities for curriculum and faculty development. 
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psychology, often taught by the same instructor. The direct connection between the seminar and 
a regular disciplinary course provides an immediate and direct illustration of the seminar's 
content - the provision of a real laboratory in which to apply concepts presented in the seminar. 
The creation of a learning community — students together for two classes — also facilitates 
establishing a peer network and skills of collaboration in learning. 

Perhaps the most innovative and significant aspect of learning communities at Indiana 
University-Purdue University at Indianapolis (IUPUI) is the use of instructional teams to plan 
and present each section of the course. Resident faculty serve as team anchors, supported in a 
collaborative teaching effort by a librarian, an academic advisor, a student mentor and a 
technology specialist. Instructional teams operating collectively have shaped the seminar's 
philosophy, content and pedagogies, providing us with grassroots as opposed to top down 
program development. 

New Initiatives Require Deep Faculty Involvement 

Informed by the conclusions of scholars such as Paulsen and Feldman (1995) who clearly 
identify faculty involvement and ownership as vital to the development of an institutional culture 
that supports innovative teaching and improvement, we have practiced a conscious strategy of 
faculty engagement with the planning and implementation of initiatives to support entering 
students. At IUPUI this strategy has included efforts to engage faculty more fully in orientation, 
academic advisement, co-curricular programs, innovation in general education courses and most 
particularly our learning communities. The resident faculty’s position of centrality in the 
university’s missions of teaching and research position them to insure that such a program would 
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be academically oriented and provide the new intervention with institutional status, credibility 
and stability. 

At IUPUI faculty are seen as critical participants in effectively acculturating and introducing 
students to academia. Thus, faculty involvement was a requirement dictated by the perceived 
needs of the course and the students. Because few, if any, faculty had experience with teaching 
such a course, however, it was recognized early on that faculty would need initial help and 
ongoing support in learning how to teach the first year seminar. To this end, intentional faculty 
development elements were included from the beginning. In order to recruit and retain 
outstanding resident faculty to participate in learning communities we continue to be very 
attentive to faculty rewards and development outcomes. 

For most faculty both content of the first year seminar and the instructional team format 
represent a significant change in the conduct of their professional responsibilities as university 
teachers. Initially, faculty rewards and incentives for participation were conceived of in a very 
traditional and somewhat limited way. They were identified primarily in terms of the obvious 
tangible elements - appropriate reductions in teaching load assignment, compensation in the form 
of merit raise increments, and supplemental support for standard professional needs such as 
summer stipends, research assistance, computers, and travel. 

As the program has matured we have expanded our conception of the rewards faculty may 
derive from participation in such a program. Participating faculty have consistently asserted that 
the experience of teaching the seminars (and simultaneous participation in the community that 
develops them) has been personally rewarding and contributed to professional growth. Such 
assessments have led us to the understanding that faculty development may be seen as both an 
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unanticipated individual reward and a beneficial institutional outcome. These personal and 
professional benefits include improvement in teaching in regular assignments and greater 
articulation to the broader university community and its resources. Such benefits are now 
regarded at IUPUI as important complements to traditional programs of faculty rewards and 
incentives. 

Learning Community Program administrators at IUPUI have implemented a number of 
intentional and highly visible strategies for the support and recognition of faculty who contribute 
to the program’s development. These include an annual colloquium that serves as orientation for 
new participants as well as the frequent use of speakers and consultants of national and regional 
prominence. Intentional community building with both social and professional elements to 
encourage bonding, conversation and facilitate collaboration continues to be a significant aspect 
of the program. Traditionally recognized forms of faculty enhancement including support for 
conducting research on pedagogy and its dissemination at conferences and in peer-reviewed 
publications is an important incentive for many faculty, particularly those seeking tenure and 
promotion. Finally, we vigorously nominate and support nominations for university teaching 
and service awards for faculty who have made significant contributions to learning communities. 

“Best Practices” For Faculty Development 

Our experience affirms the following as “best practices” for a faculty development strategy. 

• Create an environment in which faculty can claim real decision-making 
power. 

At IUPUI faculty have been offered and have claimed ownership and have exercised real 
decision-making power for development, implementation and continuing improvement of the 
first year seminar program. This "ownership" provides the foundation for the enhancement of 
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faculty skills and competencies discussed above. It provides an inviting framework for faculty to 
come together as peers to discuss, develop and assess ways of meeting student needs in new and 
creative ways. 

• Support a wide array of activities, programs, interventions and occasions for faculty 
development appropriate to particular individual, disciplinary and programmatic 
needs including those that are formal and structured as well as highly informal and 
spontaneous. 

Types that have been especially embraced by faculty at IUPUI include: 

- Specific task-based activities associated with aspects of program development, (e.g. 
small groups or committees working to identify pedagogical hits, technology curriculum, 
interface with orientation, defining course goals and common requirements). 

-Occasions for quality reflective activity. In addition to time allocated course planning 
and preparation for teams, it is important to structure occasions for both "brainstorming" 
and sustained reflective activities. Examples of such are: planning symposia, assessment 
and other research associated with the program, and seminar-like groups that prepare 
presentations and publications. This is the kind of work valued by faculty, and derived 
from their strengths. 

- Encouraging the development of mechanisms for individual and mutual support 
such as peer mentorship where experienced first year seminar faculty are partnered with 
beginner and regular informal "help" sessions in which peer support is provided are 
especially important with regard to encouraging the development of self-reflection, 
inter-group dynamics and community building abilities. 
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• Align products, outcomes with traditional academic reward structure, where 
possible. In the broader administrative environment of universities our support of faculty 
development must encompass appropriate attention to documenting and assessing 
contributions and accomplishments associated with student learning so that these count in 
regular tenure, promotion, awards and salary increase determinations. Attempt to avoid 
conflict with home departments, regular responsibilities 

• Provide a national context. As important, productive and satisfying as work with one’s 
campus colleagues has proven to be at IUPUI, outside stimuli and the ability to place 
campus perspectives in a broader context have served to enhance faculty development 
outcomes. We have regularly sought quality outside resources in support of issues 
identified as critical to the campus and have encouraged faculty to attend conferences and 
workshops with national leaders on such issues. 

Faculty Development Outcomes 

The most easily seen measure of success has been our ability to sustain faculty engagement 
and participation. We began the program in 1994 with seven resident faculty whose dedication 
and accomplishments in undergraduate education were well-established. The program 
ownership by these “early adopters” and their professional satisfaction with participation has 
allowed the program to become institutionalized, with learning communities, numbering over 
100, currently offered to all first semester students by all undergraduate schools. While faculty 
resources and the demands of discipline-based teaching do not permit every first year seminar to 
be conducted by a resident faculty, leadership and oversight of these courses rests with faculty in 
each school, and all involve senior faculty in a direct and meaningful fashion. 
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As reported in Evenbeck, Jackson, McGrew (1999), some of our earliest assessment 
indicated that IUPUI faculty involved in learning communities describe the wide array of 
positive professional development outcomes directly associated with their participation in 
learning community instructional teams. 

This data affirms the conclusions of Austin and Baldwin (1991) that three of the most 
common benefits faculty attribute to collaboration around teaching are . .development of their 
teaching ability, new intellectual stimulation, and a closer connection to the university. . .as a 
community.” (41) 

Faculty clearly and consistently articulate that such participation in learning communities 
has resulted in improvement in teaching strategies applied to regular courses, including the 
gamering of new perspectives or a greater depth of knowledge within the person’s discipline. 
These outcomes include: 

-more effective discipline-based teaching 

-increased understanding of student perspective 

-learn and practice new pedagogies - e.g. collaborative learning 

-enhanced technology and library skills 

-more student-centered approach to learning 

-integration of more multi-disciplinary perspectives. 

One important result of faculty involvement in first year seminar is that faculty begin to see 
beyond their own discipline and to view themselves as part of a university community. 

Since the curriculum of the first year seminars often takes faculty outside their disciplines both in 
curriculum content and, oftentimes, in actual physical space, faculty have the opportunity to 
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interact with other faculty and staff from different disciplines and service areas across the 
campus. In this way they come to a better understanding of their roles and place within the 
University community. From this interaction with other disciplines and services, faculty come to 
view both academic and non-academic functions from perspectives other than their own, that is, 
from the students' or the University's. As one of the faculty explained, "My teaching 
responsibilities extend not only to my students who are French [her discipline] majors, but they 
include Tiffany, who is trying to get into the School of Social Work, and Tim, who needs help 
from the Office of Adaptive Educational Services, and Jennifer, who needs to interview a faculty 
member for a writing assignment in her English class." By interacting with other university staff 
on behalf of their students, faculty learn more about campus services than they ever imagined 
existed. They become acquainted with all aspects of campus life from parking services to mental 
health services, from the Writing Center to the Technology Unit. Faculty come to realize that all 
faculty and staff in the University share some common goals and that is the success of all 
students, no matter what their major or their field of specialization. 

Another major outcome of learning community participation reported by faculty is that 
they gain a much more comprehensive understanding of who students are and the students’ 
perspective on learning. Through the learning community experience many faculty realize that 
they are as unprepared with their traditional methods to meet students where they are as the 
students are unprepared to deal with the academic expectations that the faculty have for them. 
First year students of the late nineties come from a wide-range of economic, ethnic, social, and 
high school backgrounds. A growing number of them work to support themselves and to pay for 
their schooling; many are parents themselves, even at the age of eighteen, and many seem to lack 
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sufficient commitment to learning yet are determined to obtain that all-important "education" 
that is represented by a college degree. Understanding the realities of what students bring to the 
academic experience has informed the methods of teaching employed by first year seminar 
faculty. Class size is held to a maximum of 25 students in order to allow more personal 
interaction between the instructional team and the students. Many faculty have adopted a formal 
"Student Profile" form which asks students to talk about themselves and their academic and 
professional goals as a way of getting to know each of the students individually. In many cases, 
faculty also require student to schedule individual interviews with each member of the team at 
some time early in the semester. In these ways, both faculty and students are better able to bridge 
the gap of unpreparedness that is characteristic of both of them in today's university 
environment, affording students more effective access to the university community. 

Engagement in first year seminars affords faculty members more opportunities to 
understand how a subject is learned rather than how it is taught, how to employ students' 
unique aptitudes and talents for assimilating a new body of knowledge to help them learn. 
For example, a history colleague reports that through the process of assigning on e-mail the 
analysis of unidentified history documents from the cultures and time periods being studied in 
the Western Civilization class, he can determine students' critical reading, writing, and 
information processing skills. This has inspired his own reflection on the difficulties inherent in 
deciphering and interpreting ancient historical documents. Involvement in first year seminars 
enlightened this professor about his own particular discipline as he grew in understanding of his 
students. 
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The team structure that under girds the whole first year seminar philosophy has invited 
faculty members to work collaboratively in new ways. The concept of team teaching has 
taken on new meaning for members of learning community instructional teams. The challenge 
of collaboration in a team of four-faculty, librarian, counselor, and student— has been just as great 
an effort for faculty in the first year seminars program as it has been for students who are 
expected to function collaboratively in the classroom in the program. An English colleague 
explains how preparing her syllabus in collaboration with team members was a learning 
experience for her. At first, she expected that she would be the only one who had carefully 
studied the text and would, therefore, make all the suggestions and, ultimately, write the syllabus 
as she had always done in her courses. To her surprise, the session where the team prepared the 
syllabus was not at all like that. The advisor offered invaluable insight into the needs of the 
students, such as other courses the students would be taking and the number of hours they would 
probably have to work each week. From this the teaching team incorporated time management 
activities, registration planning, and self-help class sessions into the course syllabus. In addition 
to suggesting innovative ideas on how to acquaint beginning students with an electronic library, 
the team's librarian proposed creative projects that demanded student involvement with many 
different services available in the library from the data bases to the reserve section to the 
reference desk. The input of the student mentor presented a whole new perspective on learning. 
She was able on more than one occasion to suggest additional workshop material for helping 
students take a realistic look at their own academic progress and to caution team members when 
they were overloading students with unnecessary assignments. The most notable result of this 
collaborative syllabus preparation was a better syllabus-broader, more comprehensive and at the 
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same time, more directly addressing the goals of the course and the needs of the students. The 
collaborative success that produced a student-centered, learner-focused syllabus then, to the 
faculty member's surprise, naturally carried over into the first year seminar classroom. This 
experience not only gave the faculty member greater insight into the collaborative process, 
including both its challenges and its rewards, but it allowed the team to model what they were 
trying to teach their students. 

Yet another developmental opportunity for first year seminar faculty is gaining mutual 
respect and appreciation for colleagues' disciplines and their attendant challenges. A 
freshman composition student stayed after class one day to talk to his English teacher who also 
teaches a first year seminar. The student opened the conversation with "Do you know Dr. 

Robbins in history." He continued, "Well, I was in his history class and was not doing well. He 
told me to take your composition course and then come back and pass his history class." What 
the student did not realize was that because of their involvement in the program and through the 
various discussion sessions that faculty attend, both the English instructor and the history 
instructor had had many opportunities to discuss ways their respective disciplines complement 
each other. They were able, therefore, to call upon this knowledge and to advise the student 
about what he needed and what would guarantee his success as a student in a history class. 

An expectation of the seminars is that students leam to realistically assess their own 
academic progress in their university courses. When, under the time management unit, students 
chart the requirements of their courses in a semester against the backdrop of their own busy 
lives, faculty come to appreciate and respect demands of other disciplines on "their" 
students' time. It is a known fact that all faculty have been guilty of believing that their course is 
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the only course their students are taking in a particular semester. Realization that students have 
many other requirements has led one faculty member to encourage students to plan ahead and list 
specific tasks in their semester planner to prepare for the psychology exam and the anthropology 
paper that will be due on the same date as work in the seminar. This mutual respect for other 
course demands demonstrates to students that faculty see themselves as part of an academic 
community, while helping the students learn to respect the requirements of all their courses and 
the demands on their time. 

A very practical aspect of faculty development results from getting to know other faculty 
members personally. Meeting together regularly provides not only "group therapy" sessions for 
those just beginning with the program, but an opportunity to share insights and activities that 
are helpful to each other. For example, at one of these meetings the idea of the "Reality Check” 
was introduced whereby students use a formula to realistically ascertain their own progress in 
each course. This activity has now been incorporated into the curriculum of most seminar 
sections. The time spent together in these meetings not only gives faculty new ideas but offers a 
safe place where frustrations can be discussed, failed attempts analyzed, and successes shared, 
thereby relieving some of the loneliness that often is a part of college teaching. Faculty have 
come to see themselves not only as colleagues but as friends and fellow scholars in an academic 
community. 

Another practical outcome of the program is that participation enhances the technology 
and library skills of the faculty. By using new learning tools in the seminar, faculty have 
learned how to create power point presentations, use the Web to support career discussions, and 
negotiate new media for information alongside their students. The team interaction of the faculty 



member, the librarian, and the technology expert assigned to each instructional team provides 
opportunities for the faculty to develop proficiency in areas that in many cases have remained 
underutilized. These skills enrich the faculty’s performance in the first year seminar as well as in 
their disciplinary courses and in their professional lives. 

Faculty are also enthusiastic about expanded opportunities for the development of research 
and scholarship related to teaching. They take advantage of our intentional strategies of 
providing support for presentations and publications. The establishment of an internally funded 
research project within University College has created the opportunity for faculty to conduct 
generously supported research on various aspects of the learning community program. These 
Faculty Fellows whose work has focused on the role s and functioning of instructional teams, as 
well as assessing the curriculum and student satisfaction with learning communities has provided 
an opportunity for faculty to engage in formal scholarship of teaching activities, as well as 
provide University College with important program assessment. Faculty have made numerous 
conference presentations and have begun to publish results in both general higher education as 
well as discipline-specific venues. 

Conclusions 

Learning communities at IUPUI have provided an outstanding opportunity for multiple 
levels of faculty development by enhancing faculty skills and competence in many domains 
relevant to their faculty roles. This development has been both formal and informal. And has 
varied in terms of the degree to which it has is an explicit or implicit goal. For example, formal 
faculty-development programs focus on development as a primary goal (e.g., teaching 
workshop), whereas other faculty activities may provide opportunities for development, but only 
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as a secondary or ancillary goal e.g., general colloquia). One could argue, in fact, that faculty 
development (like human development itself) is an ongoing and unavoidable feature of all 
faculty work, sometimes incidental, sometimes explicit, sometimes formal and sometimes 
informal. 

The purview of faculty development is quite broad and can include virtually all dimensions 
of faculty work. Thus, faculty development may occur across various faculty roles (i.e., teaching, 
service, and scholarship/research) and university organizational structures (i.e., departmental, 
school, and university). In addition, faculty development may have as its focus a specific 
academic discipline, or may occur more generally. These three dimensions of faculty 
development (i.e., faculty role, organizational structure, and discipline-specific vs. general) are 
conceptualized as independent of each other and interact to form a 3x3x2 matrix. Traditional 
faculty development programs usually target one or at most two cells in this matrix, whereas 
non-traditional programs such as the learning communities may impact multiple cells. The model 
can be used to differentiate between programs, according to their explicit or implicit goals. Also, 
within this framework, program goals and program outcomes can be modeled separately. That is, 
although a program may target one area, it may have outcomes in multiple areas. 

Applying the model to the learning communities, we use both formal programs of faculty 
development (e.g. orientations and workshops) and informal faculty development elements (e.g. 
the creation of opportunities for communication and mutual support among participants). 
Moreover, development is aimed primarily at teaching and primarily at the university level. 
Teaching development focuses both on course specific content (e.g. goals of course) and on 
learning pedagogical strategies that are new or unique to the course (e.g., instructional teams, 
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use of student collaborative groups). In terms of goals, then, the explicit faculty development 
goals focused on teaching at the university level. 

In terms of outcomes, however, in addition to the anticipated outcome of enhanced faculty 
teaching at the university level, there were several unexpected outcomes. Thus, for many faculty, 
there were developmental outcomes at the school and departmental levels (i.e., informed their 
teaching generally). In addition, there were developmental outcomes for both service (e.g., 
development of interest in, and understanding of, university goals for retention) and scholarship 
(e.g., national presentations). In effect, faculty development outcomes of the learning 
communities went beyond simple teaching at the university level (a single cell), and extended 
across levels of the university, across faculty roles, and across discipline specific vs. general 
application (multiple cells of the matrix). 

An important example of such an outcome has been the establishment of a comprehensive 
professional community at IUPUI based on a mutual interest in the success of entering students . 
This has involved enhanced collegiality among faculty across disciplinary lines and the 
connection of faculty to other professionals on campus. 

Learning communities at IUPUI have presented an outstanding venue for faculty 
development. By fostering the critical elements educators endorse as appropriate for learning in 
the 21 st century. They have provided an arena to implement the transitions in faculty roles and 
academic culture that Eugene Rice (1991) and others anticipate for universities as we enter the 
next century. These transitions include movement from a faculty center (who we are and what 
we know) to a more student and community responsive institution. It involves a movement from 
highly individualistic ways of working (my work) to collaboration and engagement (our work). It 
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involves a movement from the passive learning of unexamined assumptions to active learning 
and a culture of evidence. It will involve the idea that the university should be the center of 
public life and democratic participation rather than as an elite, separate world. 
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